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The increasingly sophisticated technology we employ in 
our on-shore and off-shore operations creates ever 
greater demands on the management and recording of 
technical information. Our London-based information 
Centre meets these needs by providing effective filing, 
library and microfilming services to engineering, technical 
and administrative departments within our Head Office 
and UK operating sites. 

Our immediate need is for an experienced professional to 
be responsible for the running of this Centre, which hos'a 
staff of six, and utilises modern methods of information 
storage and retrieval, including microfiche and on-line 
computerised systems. 

A qualification in either iibrarianship or information 
science is desirable, coupled with recent experience in a 


specialist or industrial library. A good practical knowledge 
of records management and microfilm systems together 
with developed administrative and supervisory skills are 
essential. An understanding of computerised indexing 
systems would be 8 distinct advantage. 

In addition to a highly attractive salary, based on 
qualifications and experience, we offer a comprehensive 
range of benefits including non-contributory pension 
scheme and optional stock purchase plan. Relocation 
assistance may be available, where appropriate. 

Piease write with fuii details, or alternatively phone for an 
application form to: Alan Barry, Personnel Officer, Conoco 
(UK) Umited, Park House, 116 Park Street, London W1Y 
4NN.Tel: 01-493 1236 ext. 3142. 
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TheQKiceot Artaand Libraries iatespansiblefoT ■ 
Oovemment policy towards, and support ot |he Am It 
iscuirenily being reatracturedfoareale a separate .. 
Ubrary and Information Services Division. Thiaposlia 
one of three Library Advisers within the Division who 
between Uieraeie expected to cover itaoateieaaof 
library expertise, providing professional advice and 
assistance onallaspsctsof library and intbnriation • 
service? . 

1 Th® role of Library Adviser combines somesia^itory 
wsponglbUitwawithQwvderangeoIimestigattVenntt 
edirntaiatralive work, which could include Serving on 
oorrunit leas and preparing paperaand reports Them 
is strong empfw^onlhQ cfevetopniQntdrcobperative 


arrangements and the application ot new technology, 
and Library Advisers are expected to take Ihe initiative 
in Identifying and examining important aonant issues. 
Candidates must be Chartered Librarians or hold an 
approved UK d agree or diploma in Librananshipor 
Information Science. They must have at leasts years 
posl-quahflcatignexperience and have helda 
responsibtepoailpnipaUhra^QtinfannatonBBrvioe. ' 

A range of relevant experience is desirable, and 
fenpMhy with iheappllcaijonaof new technology to 
inrorrrifllKmtTaTiafet. an advantage. .; 

Salary: C13.840-fil7.035. SferhngaOaiy wilhin : 
the range according to qualifications pad 
experience 
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SamcaOMitiiMan, Atencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. RQ31 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke 
(0266) 6896) (answering service operates outaid? office horns). Please quote ref 08793/2 
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The signs of success 

J. Bruce Brackenridge 


H, j, Eysenck and D. K. B. Nias 
Astrology: Science or Superstition? 
244pp. Temple Smith. £7.95. 

0 85 117 214 8 

Martin Sbymour-Smith 
T he New Astrologer 

Sidjjwick and Jackson. £10. 

Science is what a scientist does when 
other scientists say he is doing science. 
That activity does not touch upon 
astrology in any form: analysis, 

C ctice or even reflection. To 
ome involved in a serious 
investigation of the validity of 
astrological claims is enough to place 
one beyond the pale of the scientific 
establishment, but the psychologists 
H. J. Eysenck and D. K. B. Nias take 
that chance. 

Astrology: Science or Superstition? 
is well-conceived, thoroughly 
researched and finely constructed 
book on the subject of astrological 
research by these two scientists from 
the London University Institute of 
Psychiatry. It is a book that will not 
please either the traditional scientist or 
(he traditional astrologer. The authors 
ire folly aware of that fact; but, 
inspired by the work of Michel and 
Fran?oise Gauquelin concerning a 
“surprising correspondence between 
personality and plnnetary position at 
wrth", Professor Eysenck and Dr Nias 
have made a systematic search of the 
literature to discover just what is the 
empirical evidence for and against 
astrology. This book, which wbs die 
result of that challenge, provides some 
fascinating answers. But in the final 
analysis it raises as many questions 
concerning the nature of science as it 
iroplies answers concerning the 
validity of astrology. 

'Wat la science? C. TrueadeU, the 
fcutorian of science, said thAt when a 
scientist Is faced with that question “he 
will adopt an expression that is at once 
solemn and shifty-eyed: solemn 
because he feels he ought to declare an 
opinion, shlfty-eyed because he is 
wondering how to conceal the fact that 
be has no opinion to declare”. Yet 
obviously there is an activity colled 
science and those engaged in It are 


and agreement on definition, values 
and rules that make up the scientific 
method. Instead he found that the 
disciplines do not stand upon such 
principles alone. The uniformity that 
he sought was not explicitly expressed. 
There were elements that could not be 
articulated in any direct fashion and 
that were communicated from 
generation to generation by what Kuhn 
called “exemplars’* or “paradigms”. In 
their simplest sense, these exemplars 
are the problems set at the end of the 
chapter in textbooks. For Kuhn, 
however, they are not simply exercises 
to test the student's understanding of 
the material presented in the chapter, 
but rather they are devices for 
communicating subtleties about 
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Astrology, in which he challenged 
many of the fallacies of astrological 
practices but defended the essential 
truth and application of astrological 
prediction. Granted these were much- 
restricted applications and he rejected 
most of the traditional trappings, but it 
was clear to him that there were “gems 
to be found in the mire”. He 
admonished the critics of astrology not 
to throw out the baby with the oath- 
water. In contrast, however, by the 
close of the seventeenth century there 
was no astronomer of note who 
embraced, much less defended, the 
practice of astrology. To say that the 
physical cause of Newton's 
astronomical gravitation had 
succeeded the geometric causes of 


copies: it reached its nineteenth- 
century peak in 1839 when 560,000 
copies were disposed of, but by 1927 its 
circulation had fallen to a mere 16,000 
copies and its copyright was then sold. 
But the decline of one particular 
popular almanac did not mean that the 
appeal of popular astrology had 
waned. In 193U the London^ Sunday 
Express became (he first important 


newspaper to capitalize on this popular 
appetite. On Thursday, August 21, 
1930, Process Margaret Rose was 


born. Since that news would be three 
days old when the Sunday Express of 
August 24 came out, the editor decided 
to give it a fresh angle by publishing a 
short article on the Princess's 
horoscope. The rest is history. The 



Tetrablblos , the definitive work on 
astrology. It is a tradition that reached 
its fruition at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the 
astronomical and astrological work of 
Kepler. Between these two 
asironomer-astrologers is a long line of 
critics, reformers and defenders. 

Bui of main interest for Eysenck and 
Nias is the work that has been built 
upon the .published results of the 
Gauquelins. It is perhaps best 
represented by b group affiliated with 
the Astrological society of London. 
The members of that society are largely 
traditional astrologers but a small 
number of them are much concerned 
with scientific astrology. To that end 
they have participated in the 

C ' 'Ication of a critical review entitled 
nt Advances tn Natal Astrology , 
and of a journal entitled Correlations, 
devoted to empirical research into 
astrology. The aim of this group is to 
bring to astrology the same rigour and 
objectivity that they associate with 
traditional science. They are frustrated 
on the one hand by the Indifference or 
the larger scientific community who 
ignore their work, and on the other 
hand by the extreme bias brought to 


evaluation of their work by those 
scientists who do look critically at it. 

Central to the entire controversy are 
the Gauquelins themselves, or more 

.1.- « R_B« I 1 f II /TL _ 


correctly, their published findings. The 
Gauquelins insist that they are not 
astrologers, nor do they hold to any of 
the findings of traditional astrology. In 
fact they started their research as 


Papermac. £4.95. 0 J33 32638 5). Madame Blavatsky's formidable presence -enhanced rather thdn the reverse by the 
unique wheelchair devised to transport her sixteen stone - captured many adherents for theosophy’s syncretistlc doctrines, 
among them Annie Besant (“My darling Penelope ” to Mme Bla vatsky’s "Your . . . female Ulysses “) who became a leader 
of the movement after her mentor's death . Mme Blavatsky’s claims to occult expertise were, however, exposed as 
fraudulent by the Society for Psychical Research; trapdoors and slldbig panels were noted in thelr. report. • 


clear concerning how, where and when 
jney are practising it. On the one hand, 
U ctmtuns the Important element of 
emplncisra, the ultimate appeal to the 


Francis Bacon appears as the 
patron saint of this approach. In his 
Novum Organum of lfSO he set down 


nad rules to guide the would-be 
*cfenaBl In the collection of natural 
■ 60(1 to suppress the 

instruction of theory until the laws of 
nature should spring foU-grown from 
raw data. • . 

On the other band, the Logical 
■J^ wat who bloomed after 1920 
wuM have the emphasis the other way 
Science begins with the 
jfefement of theories and from such 
“adamental statements flows the 
directional experimental work, that 
• or modifies them. TTie goaf of 

to CTcate a world that reason 
aQ d despite Bacon’s 
' universal : empiric*! 
\he eye of the theorist is 
only to chosen areas of 
[J»«ticai concern. Put more 

® ’by th^^ W '“ ea,el!,0!e 

Philosophers have played with 
S' W °o theAe twin themes of feet 
• mwry, but - few with mnrs 


science that cannot be obtained 
directly. This view of scientific 
education called forth from Kuhn an 
even greater insight Into the structure 
of science itself. Correspondingly, 
“paradigm” in a more universal sense 
he called a “disciplinary matrix”: 
a complex of examples, symbolic 
generalizations and shared values that 
Stretched on ad infinitum. It contained 
elements that could be clearly 
identified and given as “rules” and 
othef elements mat guided the action 
of the scientist but could not be 
articulated directly. This combination 
of the physical and the metaphysical is 
the measure of scientific activity. It is not 
simply concerned with facts alone, nor 
guided by theory alone.nor controlled 
by somp complex combination of the 
two, The elements of feet and theory 
are fundamental to the activity called 
science but by ho means are they alone 
capable of directing that activity . . 

Thus there arc thing*- that scientists 
“know” and “believe* that are based 
on elements other than fact or theory. 
Only within this restricted paradigm or 
disciplinary matrix is the scientist 
“open-minded”. It Is this consensus of 
values that permits science to progress 
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Kepler’s harmonic relationships is to 
oversimplify the situation. . The 
rejection was a much more subtle 


physicist, turned historian of 
ed philosopher of science, 
he Structure of Scientific 

Ninrnoti* "l ’ 11 w t* ich ^ suggested an 
cffiS * 6 vlew - r of the complex activity 
a view not folly 

roteEr* fr * 8 * 1 e “°ugh and 
muEdly productive enough to catch 

JSinLILL qtioq of: the philosophical 


SSSS? volume and strength of 
(j^gasxnudi as by the ranks Of its 
SSfe Ji ; F 08 * . from 1 Kuhn’s 
ESif scientists teach 
rinit EES - - potential scientists 


whatever this distributed structure is; >t 
no longer recognizes the activity of 
astrology as having • a place hi the 
temple of science. Eveiy 
worthy of. the: name knows that 
astrology U “nonsense” , and there is no 
need to defend this belief. , 

•nils attitude was not always Jhe 
case. Not that astrology fo some learher 
times didnpt bavem critics.foy t did, 
but it was possible for a scientist 
involved in whStwe now recognize as 
science - for example, 
alto to investigate ThJ 

renowned a*ifononief Kepier wrdte 
short wprk to 160f entitled On the 
ftore Certain ' Fundmmtals of 


effort, one undertaken by science in an 
almost passive way. Astrology was 
dispatched by satirical attacks such as 
Swift's comic assault on the astrologer 
Partridge in his Prediction of Isaac 
fiickerslaff for 1768. As Keith Thomas 
has put it, “For the most part, the 
subject [astrology] was left to foe * 
natural death. The Clergy and satirists 
chased it Into its grave, but 'fee 
scientists were unrepresented at the 
funeral.” 

But was it a fetal case.ofideath? The 
answer to that question requires a 
closer look at the activity called 
astrology. Thbre are in feet three 
separate categories that one can create 
to accommodate fee multiple activities 
fitting under that rubric. First there is 
tho dass feat can be called “popular” 
or ’• newspaper” astrology. It is the 
most visible since It is represented by 
the daily newspaper columns or by the 
flood of popular hooks and maaaanw 
on the subject. Its analysis depends 
only upon the “sun sign*'* ie, fee 
location at the time of one s birth of the 
sun in its annual path relative to the 
fixed constellations to fee zodiac. AU 
those who were born between the first 
day of spring and April 20 are “Aries" 
because fee sun was feed in the thirty- 
degree band of tho ediptic around the 
constellation Aries. It. is a practice 
judged by serious astrologers a* being 
almost worthless ; because of the 
extremely limited, Input . ; of 
information. At best it offers a senes 
of bland generalizations that apply, 
lopsely to a large group of people. The 
root* of popular ..astrology ehn bo 
traced through the et^teenfe, and 
nifaeteelife ceqtnries ln fee tradition of 
such joi^-estabfished [.almMiara as ; 
Zadfdei’i Almanac and Raphael a 
Prophetic ' Messenger. ;. The Vox- 

' Stetiafum, WHStfi 
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flood of newspaper astrology whjch comment u 
followed that success is still- with us. the result 
But there is much more to usttolOgy . puzzled 1 
than Is mirrored in the popular press. A convinced 
second category -can be constructed ' Few sch 
entitled “traditional” astrology . It is to vrork. The 
be contrasted to popular astrology by Belgium c 
its concern for detail and its dedication demograpl 
to the long tradition of astrology aa a scientists k 
discipline. Tt la to be contrasteato the the Sdentl 
category to follow in that it does not paranomu 
seek a sdentifle” basis for Us' activity, affiliated 
It sere astrology a* mpre of an art than U.S. A,'*u 
a sdehco. It simply defend* it* practice . ‘‘Nothing 
on fee basis that it works. There is ho affirm eaw 
systematic attempt t 6 support this the claims 
assertion by statistical techniques nor - had to.be e 
to discuss physical causes for cage, howe 
astrological influences, excopt for -a ,*naiysls he 
vague reference to fee “sympathy^* years and 
between the macrocosm and the ' claims mal 
microcosm: Ita modem revival to an for Kuhi 
organizational form is 'related-' to : the' importann 
founding of the Theosophical Sodqty , dons to i 
iii 1875 by Madame Helena Petrovna statistical i 
Blavatsky and others.. She spread the fe c Gauqu 
society . as : she travelled from New jpat by o 
York; tp India. * to Londoin. The challenges 
movement Initially bajl it* roots- in View feat 
spiritualism aqd other occult activities, domandim 


It was Alan Leo, an early convert in 
London, who wedded astrology to the 
i.Theosophlcal doctrines,. Ho eventually 
practised this art on a large and weu- 
organlzed professional - scale/ -The 
■— ’*’ * Society, still meet- 

London and still 'maintains . 
astrological , lodges. 

Biit it 'is the third 7 category feat 
served as the stimulus for the research . 1 
of Eysenck and Nias. . '.This category, • 
. given its tradition, aims and: practice, . 
cart be called “sdeatififc astrology”,: a 


; tepn calculated to raise fee hackjea of 
bofe fee fraditiona] sderttlst and .fee . 
tradltionaJastrologenfibti it 1 is'hq 
activity that has Sts totys lib the early 1 
work bf PtolemVi a scientist who In fee: 
second century Xq Produced bpfe the 
Almagest, the definitive 1 work 0 b 
,cltttslrel ; * i 1 s&tronomy , mid- fee * 

.J ,ii 4 .i t > i-i- tir * -v C i» • ■ 


the findings of traditional astrology. In 
fact they started their research as 
psychologists with tbe intention of 
debunking astrological claims. They 
inaugurated in 1950 a statistical study 
of the traditional astrological indices as 
predictors of successful professional 
careers. They looked forcorrelations 
between the positions of a specific 
planet , such as Mars, at the moment of 
an individual’s birth and fee area of 
success of that individual in later life. 

•. They* anticipated That they would find 
V no 'relationship add i (were > surprised 
"• When they did find wfiat they ciaiin to 
be a nieanfogfui atatxstldal correlation. 
The analysis was repeated, the sample 
enlarged, the. statistics were checked 
and control sample* created. Other 
areas were explored and other 
correlations were discovered. In the 
best Baconian tradition, the facts were 
ruthlessly pursued. The results were 
published and critics were invited to 
comment upon, analyse and reproduce 
the results. .The Gauquelins wire 
. puzzled by the correlation but 
convinced of its existence. 

• • * w . 

Few scientists took notice of their 
work. There «, however, a group in 
Belgium comprised of astronomers, 
demographers, statisticians and other 
scientists known as the “Committee for 
tbe Scientific Investigation of Alleged 
Paranormal Phenomena”, with-: 
affiliated groups 1ft England, the 
U.S. A- 'ftno elsewhere. .Their motto is . 
. •‘Nothing rejected a priorii Nothing 
affirmed without proof.” Wjth most of 
the claims they have Investigated, little 
' had to.be affirmed. In theOauqueltoa’ 
case, however, they had difficulty. The ; 
. analysis has stretched out over fifteen 
. years and. the claims 'and. counter- 
claims make ’'an (ntefe&tin gcase&fody 
' for • jKohn’s . contention of the 
importance of - metaphysical - contrite 
, dons to science. Challenges, both 
statistical and empirical, were set Iot 
fee Gauquelins and each success was 
met by continued 'doubts and" new 
challenges, Seep from one point of 
view, that is as it' should be. Science is 
demanding of Its practitioners and fee 
hew findings must prove themselves 
beyond fee shadow' of a doubt. Seen 
from 1 the other point of <view,~. it 
demonstrates bias, . prejudice - and 
i._.aii!a..- B wt that should not au^— *— ; 

H ,ui«dophet of science. For su™ iw 
Ds not i\qW^ nor- evdf has been; :the 
"pcrt-mindeo. observation pf -facts that 
acouyroitid have had lt, ; 

' V.Sddnce, eVeft-.ih - its feost restricted 
. form, demands more than ^ collection 
. of statistics; .there: must be a crtiise- 
Where is the theoretical element to (itia 
strange t correlation? Clearly -' the 
, gravitational influence 'of fee planets 
can have no, measurable, effect. Whnt 
then is tbe scientific agent by WWfe fee 
. planets manifest: their influence? The 
Gauquelins are aware of fee need for 
such a canto and attempt to supply at 
least a plausible tinfot attack. They 
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call (it ten l inn to current work in science 
on the influence or weak magnetic 
Held* <m biological systems. 
Laboratory experiments have shown 
that very weak fields produce 
responses in organisms which do not 
respond to strong magnetic fields. The 
latter, it appears, overwhelm the 
control mechanism while the former 
are more effective because they are 
dilute. Now, argue the Gauqueiins, is it 
not possible that the influence of the 
weak magnetic fields associated wftli 
the planets or even the modulation by 
the planets of the stronger magnetic 
ficldof the sun can be effective here on 
Earth? 

The theoretical problem is greater 
(ban limply finding an agent to 
transmit the effect. Tot result must be 


more popular work by Martin 
Scymriiir-Smife entitled The New 
AstmU^er. Its dust-jacket loudly 
proclaims, “Elcrc at last, is the 
comprehensive guide to astrology.” 
Employing it , we arc told . "anyone can 
leant ana practise astrology without 
buying more books". It purports to do 
three things: first, to analyse “what 


In the service of the Masters 


astrology can do - the evidence that it Gregory Tillett 
works' and “what astrology cannot do _ ... . „ . ... L . 

- the superstitions and errors still The Elder Brother: A biography of 
widely Itelieved"; second, to present a Charles Webster Leadbeater 
“brief but reasonably comprehensive 337pp. Routledge and Regan Paul, 
history of the important parts of £12.20. 


consistent with the existing body of 
scientific knowledge, and the basic 
claim of traditional astrology fails that 


test. We know that the most important 
logical and dependable variable 
available at birth for predicting the 
future success or failure of an 


history of the important parts of £12.50. 
astrology"; and finally, in what is 0 7100 0926 7 

referreoto as the “core 1 of the work, to 

offer detailed end practical instruction ^ wcek j n jgj 
on how to construct and interpret birth Assistant St 

c ^ ar ^‘ Biamsholt, 

Seymour-Smith is aware of the everybody in 
controversy addressed by Eysenck and boys, the Rev 
Nias and he discusses the Gauqueiins taken up 1 
and other important contributors. His then theosopl 
own position on the issue of astrology join the TS 
as a science, however, is somewhat less London Lode 


Section of the TS. His messages from 

Arthur ralHpr-Mflrchflll the Masters did not tally with hers; 
Annur L.aiaer-iviar&nail perhaps t0 remind Kim of the chamber- 

E ot, she never called him C. W. 
eadbealer, always W.C. But A. P. 

aiis&srLiSE* of 

337pp. Routledge and Regan Paul. Hoomi, who only used written 

niirtn’nmii messages through HPB. Leadbeater 

0 7100 0926 7 was a small, and hungry, fish in the 

Esoteric pond, until HPB died and 
A week in 1884 changed the life of the Annie Besant took over her Esoteric 

Acciclant Ctinnnrllani fllrnt#* of Canttnfl 


Assistant Stipendiary Curate of 
Bramshott, Hants. Bored by 
everybody in his parish, except the 
boys, the Revd C. W. Leadbeater had 
taken up first spiritualism and 
then theosophy. He had managed to 


of Section. 

Mrs Besant had brains, looks, vim 
and charisma. Having left her mingy 
parsonical husband, she had already 
become famous, preaching atheism 


— • * — U u niHibniifli Ibu uniuuu ujuEb, uvwiib 111 k iun<ini, ctrilro onrf harlr no HvnHman'e 

future success or failure of an than clear. He begins with a rather safe Masters’ disapproval of clergymen, wvnhirinnan, coHniicm thtSiSnSil 
individual is her or his genetic disclaimer, “ft is doubtless best for any and on October 30, he visited London nReiin Rodina 

stockpile, If an individual is to he an astrologer to admit that lie has not the to sav coodbve to HPB (Madame » . n Socmty. Reading 


heritage must nrovide file potential for Nevertheless, lie appears to accept the founder of the TS. who was leaving 

a big strong oody and a determined position of astrology as a science when next evening lor the World 

personality. No woak magnetic field he states on the following page, "It Headquarters at Adyar, near Madras. i hl r 

rouW ever compensate for that does seem most likely, though we can’t Imagine his joy when she told him that l m 

deficiency. And here, the Gauqueiins prove it, that astrological effect is the Tibetan Master Koot Hoomi had 

agree. But |hey claim that that is obtained by a complex of resonances, answered the letter for which he had at £™; ,w?“u d 

consistent with what their research nmhahlv nf >n ri*ntm.maanntin haan muoitino a IM i.. * “ members through history to 


past live 
history 


consistent with what their research probably of an electro-magnetic been awaiting a reply since spring. WnJr a/i „ i „ 

indicates. One must look carefully at nature.’ He eventually puts this Next morning the letter arrived at P, an ,- s u !n mur ln*f ow 

the results. Is It not possible, they ask, scientific view aside and adopts the Bramshott. If Leadbeater was willing “I 1 ®? b S Cn 155Kfc B 
fhat for centuries the astrological artistic approach: "I do not believe that to atone for the sins of Christian S5 rt J? j ,bea ? A ” nIehad “rvedthe 

nimv linH rownnri ‘""S'” . V . Masters in moakev fonn on the mnon. 


inai tor centuries me astrological 
claims had reversed cause and effect? 
Perhaps It is not the moment of birth 
(hat selects the future but rather the 
future that selects the moment of birth. 
If the future is read as the genetic 
potential, then all one must do, the 
Gauqueiins suggest, is to add to that 
genetic stockpile a receptor of weak 
magnetic influence that will induce 
labour. Thus the appearance of Mars 
over the horizon wifi produce labour in 
statistically meaningful numbers for 
those with genetic backgrounds 
capable of producing outstanding 
athletes. Therefore, there would he an 
. astrological effect but it would'be the 
Inverse of what ha* long been claimed. 
Seen in this way, the cause and effect 
would be consistent with what modem 
science holds. In defence of their 
Argument, (hey point out that the effect 
disappears for births that have labour 
induced by other means. 


artistic approach: "I do not believe that to atone for the sins of Christian fni^ on S™ i 

straightforward scientific cause and missionaries conspiring against the f. a ?n mn m ■ l°2 u mo u ‘ 
effect applies to astrology.” Yet he Society, he must go to Adyar for a u?. c u?’y° n i, i'wm 
concludes thnt "the judgment of any few months. y husband and their children included 

... Krishnamurti and his brother Nitvn 


fair-minded person must now be that 
there are astrological effects*’. 


■ viu j u m v|#ij iv ivia« a aw nqniitiU lu 

The historical review contains two up his career in the Church and devote Lead beater’s enemies were” ‘riven 
EW* , of commentary on E. R. himself to the Masters' service. But it villainous roles back to Lemuria: and 
Dodds s commentary on the Stoic would take some three months to settle new members were awarded oastx tike 
attitude towards astrology and a his affairs. HPB (or Upasika as she was occult coats-of-arras ^*** 1 

discussion of similar length on the -known by the Masters) told , Jt 

of Leadbeater not to leave her for a Leadbeater taught Mrs Besant to 
lulnas moment. That afternoon, as she was Wlth h ® r e “ e ri c «y c without 

i ii_ .« i i no rnnonmifinnoo Trtnnfhur r>r 


- ' T . _ Krishnamurti and his brother Nitya. 

He rushed to London, to ask HPB to Ten thousand years later she married 
relay a reply to RH. He wanted to give the daughter of Leadbeater and Nitya. 

") h « m Ihr rhurrh unH rfmntA r ..Jt...*..'. i 


discussion of similar length on the -known by the Masters) told 
attitude towards astrology of Leadbeater not to leave her for a 

8 Augustine (against), Thomas Aquinas moment. That afternoon, as she was 
an. and Giordano Bruno (muddied), rolling a cigarette In the drawing-room 
therwise, it is a collection of short of a Mrs Cooper-Oaklev, her hand 


rolling a cigarettelnthodrawlng-room lo8 ing consciousness. Together, or Koot Hoomi than by G. 'A. Henty. 
of a Mrs Cooper-Oakley, her hand PP 1 ”* fetydictated their findings The importance of his non-existem 

I ™ d ^ Chfimistrv > ’. HvdmoMl Ulfla moHn nr . Ann t _ .... 7,1 n< I I 


into the interior, Leadbeater pin took 
Charles and Gerald with him: * 

After surviving an attack by Indian) 
sufficiently threatening to inspire 
their father to make a long-winded 
speech about the meaning of life 
they were captured by rebels. The 
leader of the rebel army, General 
Martinez, demanded they join his 
army, or be executed. Leadbeatet'i 
father indignantly refused, asserting 
over and over again that “as an 
Englishman" he declined to take 
part in such affairs. The rebels were 
unimpressed with the typically 
Leadbeaterian display of patriotism, 
and prepared to administer an oath 
of allegiance. Part of the oath 
(for reasons never explained) 
included trampling on a crucifix. 
Leadbeater’s father, having 
managed to free himself from the 
ropes which tied his hands and feet, 
made a sudden dash into the jungle 
and disappeared, much to Sit 
annoyance of the rebels, and mud) 
to the amusement', oddly enough, of 
Charles and Gerald. Martinez 
ordered Gerald to trample on the 
crucifix, but Gerald exhorted him 
not to do so: "Don’t do It, Gerald, I 
shouted back to him as I was dragged 
off: remember St Agnes". And 
Gerald, doubtless recalling the 
courageous thirteen-year-old Ro- 
man maiden, refuserf to obey and 
told Martinez that he was “a vuy 
wicked man”, whereupon the rebel 
leader killedthe child with his sword.' 

Charles was of course rescued, assisted 
by the ghost of Gerald, and went on to 
many adventures before the villains 
came to their sticky ends: as revealed in 
Saved by a Ghost: A True Record of 
Adventure in Brazil , inspired less by 
Koot Hoomi than by G. A. Henty. 


commentaries on historical figures that jerked strangely and a small mass of *?. a secrctary.lhey invented "Occult brother Gerald lay in the fact that In 
are often Incorrect or confused. whitish mist Formed on her palm, then Chemistry; . Hydrogen was made of 1888 Leadbeater picked up a Sinhalese 
Oh ‘Kepler: he • ‘‘Introduced 1 - new m«*wiata*d totoh folded note. She. ; boy called Jlnarajadaaa who became 

aspects based on the division of the handed It to Leadbeater and told him JJJ* J® ™- ,t! r 9 tal ®J w [‘h great rapidity his constant companion. Suspicions of 
circle by five”. Kepler did introduce f0 ,eave ‘he room, read the contents 1,8 ajas ' , ftt •he same pederasty could , be allayed, b? 
three new aspects and two of them and reveal them to no one. " . . .goto S fl a r n P^. 0 ™ 1611 Leadbeater’s revelation that the boy. 

were related to the circle and to the Adyar immediately. ... Do not lose l?. esc i . revea l? 1 ) 8 was really a reincarnation of brother 


it, they point out that the effect ,nree new aspects ana two ot them «*■ ,tv . ca ‘ no one. . . . go to 

ire for births that have labour * werc reiated ‘° tho circle and to the Ad y« immediately Do not lose 

by other means. of 3:5 and 4:5. They arose, than .7? u h ®^> SaU 

Ws convoluted controversy of SSEKtli!"?- ? A&t^^ , °Sb^ 


nh«l«^mf,«S^^^ erey o i musical theory and the dhriitoiTby five « ’ Alexandra .7. > "dkJieBtly Ti,,e L I a ?P“[ l Qommorisensically 

8n ^ 13 a secondary not a prunary Leadbeater left London on November sceptical m the main body of his 

' v JLJP consideration. y P 4 to catch the SS Eramanthe, sailing biography, but in his last chapter he 

9" ~.hc mechanical **' 

and thorough manner, they collect and universe postulated by Newton led to a ' of jjj® SJ-Jj} years before smence suspected ite 

evaluate the evidence. Tire claims of “Uapse of aeriouB astrology In the. 9* a Canunonwealth Postgraduate existence”. . pnewa 

the popular., press are passed over eighteenth century. Newton himself Research ; Award has Bpent twelve . r 
quickly. The claims of traditional. not approve of this, for he had yc^ra pursuing Leadbeater, myth and 

astrology are the focua of roughly two- :ori 8 irtQ| ly oegun hte sclent ifl? studies jn man, over four continents, points out t ^kJ 5 . 81 y Ifc * L CharJ ® 8 

thirds of the book and art found to be to test a«trOlMy. ,, 1 The claim that ^ [ rom 5 n lL U £ er b ° rn 10 

universally wanting. Concerning the Newton supported^astrolpgy has no the Tibetan Master should have been *5®' sl °ckport on 

ability to brndict oereonalitv and . basis In historical fact. Therels nothing t J 9 s J? d ln Kensington, close to HPB’s , Fcbn iary 1^, 1854, son of a book- 


provoked less credulous theosophists 
to denounce “Esoteric Bogeydom”. 

TilU# . it 


lars commonsensically 
the main body of his 
ut In his last chapter he 
adbeater and Mrs Besant 


thirds of the book and art 


basis In. historical fact 


cla Im that me coincidence that the message from 
iy has no me Tibetan Master should have been 
Ts nothing W?d in Kensington, close to HPB’s 

lii_i * “ rcl mnrn Hi,*' Iuim. tl.. 


wicy-MjnwuMo, ty a 

properly scientific test has t^eep carried 
out oh a forge enough sample and 
, retorted in enough detail for iu 
validity; lo be judged, and hafr then 


Less dubious is Tillett’s uncovering 
of Leadbeater’s early life. Charles 
Webster Leadbeater was born in 
Thompson Street, Stockport on 
Pebruaiy 16 1854, son of a book- 
keeper pr clerk, and Emma (nie 
Morgan, the daughter of a buildor). In 
1M2 Ms father, aged thirfy-six, died of 

TR Hu mnlhar’a U — 1 , ■ 


Leadbeater’s revelation that the boy 
was really a reincarnation of brother 
Gerald, butchered in Brazil 
Nevertheless, charges were made In 
1906 that two boys, entrusted to Us 
care, were taken to bed by Leadbeater 
and taught to masturbate, under the ' 
guise of occult training. Leadbeater 
was forced to resign from the TS and 
only restored to favour when Col 
Olcott on his deathbed begged him, oo 
the prompting of Mahatmas M and 
KH to stop teaching young boya lo 
masturbate, so that he could rejoin the 


uiut*kUA umw, au umi lie vuuiu iwjvu. -- 

TS. On Mrs Besant's succeeding to Ine 
Presidency, Leadbeater promised lo 
abandon the teaching, was restored to 


been replicated, it fails lo support the 
beliefs of traditional astrology,” .. 

V Cbncernlng Ihe Gauquelins’^ find- 
ings, however, Eysenck and Nias arc 
supportive. They ralie. Questions 


muiwTB, noi uic i^cwiun w — wiwabiwiuij nutuiuun uie mi V™ “e-** uicu ui 

scholar I, Bernard Cohen published a cur ® printed him by his maternal Si ^ 8ter married 

request in a leading jqupiai of the uncle, Canon Capes. Rector of WilUam Wolf Capes. Capes took holy 

history of sciepcd requesting any pramshoft. My theory is that he was urdere hi 1868, became Rector of 

Iriformatiah bearing on such, claims, hypnotized by HPB, • • • °^. am ®bott in the diocese of 

None was forthcoming. ; • This wmM +* nlflan urhnf _ . CStCFj . but spent little time there 


This would explain what followed. 


: On ‘ -Einstein:' "Who, 1 though no Leadbeater’s immediate departure was 
believer, or adherent of a . pseudo- required, because^ HPB wanted to ‘ Hertfm 


orders^ in 1868, became Rector of 
Bramshott in the diocese of 
Winchester, but spent little time there 
hfowse he was also Fellow and Tutor 


auuiiuuu IUG IGRVUUlKi woo iwhuivw.- 

favour but continuedto sleep naked IJ 
bed with .favourite boys, even thoup 
Aleister Crowley pubiidy dono unced 

him as "a senile Sodomite” 1 

Leadbeater’s resilience was astofl; 
isMng. It was he who discover^ 
Krishnamurti as the, vehicle in .which 
the Lord Maitreya should manuest. 


oiateaepurturewas . The GumhV u. he Lord Maitreya should manual 

-i- -J! wanted to Hertford^ tSe Sn?H S ^dmself, as he had last done in 

Y “ Kttohnamurtl, on tig*. 


uiviumm, ui nmnaiics. ii uiore IS any ?/ us ■ ■ “■» 

value In Miosdeiuiflc method hs usually refutation for thou who would reject theosophy as 
employed In studies of this kind v if. .‘hon-rnwhenicar explanations. It railway train 
. fllicnl there are certain, facta urgently aMunjes, income simplistic way, that’ witnessed the. 

‘ — ■ ”’*“**“ ‘ ^’istein is and devotion. ”Ir 

iviin nr* she Introduced L 


whb denounced her messages from the nShntl t0 ^ aTge , a ^ easof Annie^'B 
Masters as fraudulent and her SSSfStJ^SS Ca P^: tand’,” -SSJonS 


repudiated 
esant and 


Leadbeater. 
their senior, 


’ "WIRUI. BUU 

common-room of Masters, Letohca*^ 


findth^sdenlifici 


, '. .convict fop'. • 


so easil 
that.” 


: ; bito the. panel which- condo 
GaUlM. wehaya totome ayri 
'• this '(eilrisefa; of ■ censorship 


lodjylduuli direct w 7 effected, fag analytical factors, are evatua(«L 1 'He-sDCnt five v 

®Wmplea .^rp , given ‘and, . tables !of : Ceylon, bccomingi 


wrely not hav,e : U “°T ' V ; ' . ' 

m chamber-pot round the ■ During the eighty years -of his life 
liner, Ignoring rellow-passca-- - .I^dbealef improved mi these humble 
^mha^d thatk be- origJn^. He changed to ffidata m 
Buddhist was not a vlolatioh February : 17 . t^nSke i? tfeb v 


r*^ioirttfivantan Q - 


as "the world's greatest clalrvoyam 
occultist”, ?a lmng saint”, and othe 5:' 
who have never heard hi? name, Mjrjj 
jargon as .small change ta fl-; 


jargon as .small cnanKc m .. 
currency. “There is no doubt *• 0 “ o ' 1 
writes Tlllett, "ihit Leadbeater was 
gifted with a degree, of psycW® 
perception which enabled him tPj«j 

thinffK whlrh nmm hpmnd thi norma* 


■and fehbwing ft 
pforiouncements 
our sdentifle 


f Iho. open 


iu inuia huij., ^ ^(W Druno - a poreepnon wmen onaqicu 

octrinatcdby 1 fac^ rriat idq ofMrs Besant - things which were beyondthe 

WomI O lcott g2*teS«Wl»« 4 m<U*X He tenge ol the senMS." ■ 
ers thai he felt backdated^ the year to i«47, the .. 
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The soldier in retreat 


Andrew Motion 

$mm Blunden 
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In the last sentence of Undertones of 
ra.. TMmimri Bhmden famouslv 


Scribes himself as “a harmless young 
■heoherd in a soldier’s coat”. It is a 


Biideadlngly humble judgment. At. 
6nt glance it seems simply to suggest a 
tavaged and put-upon innocence. But 
li the evidence of the book indicates, 
Bhindea’s vulnerability is in fact 
taoiute. He not only grieves for the 
puriag of a stable pastoral world; he 
self-consciously marshals its tropes and 
fedgnia into a challenge. He makes the 
past live, in order that it should 
counteract and control hiB memories of 
France. His retreat is a kind of attack. 

The same is true of his poems - or of 
the earlier ones, at least. If their 


a !f m •! t0 f. e appreciated, the And croak, 'They're done, they'll none of 
usm for which they are often _ , »hm get iU 

Diamed has to be seen not as a They re done, they've all died on the 
reprehensible survival of Georgianism entanglement?, 

hut as a radical conservatism. Robyn The wire stood U P like an unplashed hedge, 
Marsack's judicious new selection .... . , .. . . and , bomed 

helps us to understand this. Although W “ h ^ * p,kes ~ and lhere ,h £ V hifj aid 
her choice represents the whole of 1 1 

Biunden’s career, it concentrates In support of such implicit 
mamly on the war poems and allows us preservations, Blunden candidly allied 
to watch Blunden developing his himself to a specific literary tradition, 
particular brand of Arcadianism. As Ms Marsack says in her Intro- 
Often the poems follow the lead given duction, he “liked owning to poetic 


■»£ w * "„r wiicKuuiis nubcaujis - ana even lr mere were nor 
T. * " e Waggoner, The Shepherd, To his literary essays and biographies to 
Nature: they persisently contain their bear her out, the poems would be 
traces of barbarism within the forms sufficient proof. Tney bristle with 
and observations of peace. And when allusions to earlier writers whose work 
Blunden tackles war openly, as in clarified the values that he admired. 
"Third Ypres: A Reminiscence”, we This is often a matter of direct 
are reminded of sources of perennial borrowing - from Collins, Blake, 
comfort even as we watch them being Keats ana Coleridge, especially-but it 
abused. The poem, like several or is also obvious in more general terms. 
Wilfred Owen s, provides a series of Virtually every poem which examines 
ironic reversals which measure the minute particulars of rural life recalls 
unnaturalness of war by recalling the the deliberate, close-up, attentive 
usual associations of nature itself: sympathy of Clare. The way of looking 

is a way of trying to establish a con- 


Thcse ulterior motives in Biunden’s terms. "Hie Midnight Skaters 


explain 


emphatically expressed opinion that 
he is not merely a "nature writer”. Jn 
trie Preface lo the Poems (1930) he 
said: "Great as is the power of country 
life over me, and of that stately march 


un- celebrated instance. 


‘crystal 


parapet" of ice between the skaters 
and the "pond's black bed” 
simultaneously admits and withholds 
the threats "at watch t Witliin those 
secret waters.” In a number of other 


of the seasons . . . yet I have always poems the same use is made of water to 
suspected myself of some inclination to suggest the depths and dangers of his 
explore other subjects.” For a long "soul" - let alone his subconscious. In 
time, the question most frequently “Perch-Fishing” his catch fills him 
raised about Blunden 's poems has more with sorrow for the fish's 
been whether or not these “other surviving mate than with pleasure at his 


supjens -were ever auowea a iouk in. uwn siiocm, hi i iic v.<uiai uic waici 
Demons! ratine the tactics of his is choked with memento morii in 
pastoral ism indicates that they do. But “Water Moment" an eel and its victim 
this justification leaves another fight to the death; and in “The Pike" a 
question unanswered. Did ihe means onller is "amazed at the whirl in the 
by which Blunden assimilated his war water" as the pike gobbles up a chub, 
experience become too knowing, too The .most peculiar example of the same 
thorough, to prevent him from making anxiety occurs in "The Dream" where, 
the most of nis undoubtedly intense during a nightmarish description of 
feelings? Shortly before his death, he fishing, images of self-emasculation 
admitted “My experiences In the First issue In a revolting morbidity: 

World War have haunted me all my life 0n thc b[eak bank , fty 


the slow moments shake their heBvy tinuity between 
heads, interrupted worlds. 


The divided hero 


feelings? Shortly before his death, he 
admitted “My experiences In the First 
World War have haunted me all my life 
and for many days I have, U seemed, 
lived in that world rather than this.” 
But as the war receded into memory, 
the ways he dealt with its hauntings 
became increasingly axiomatic and 
unsurprising. The style which evolved 
as an affirmation was increasingly 


A carcass effigy in day, 

A trunk of vague and lifeless mass 


A trunk of vague and niciess mass 
Such as mightlic beneath filmed glass. 
Where on the pane Hie buzzing fly 
Balters to win the desperate sky. 


Balters to win the desperate sky. 

The point of these poems is 
disturbingly clear: when Blunden 


Jon Stallworthy 

Siegfried Sassoon 

Diaries, 1920-1922 

Edited by Rupert Hart-Davis 

304pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 11685 X 

Admirers of the autobiographies of 
Siegfried Season and George Sherston 
witibe happy to find their nero where 
toy law Urn last, at the end of 
Stffded's Journey: "Picturing him in 


adequate to the needs of a literary man 
about town, he had, as a com- 
passionate soldier, contracted a 
socialist conscience. This continues to 
nag him like an ulcer, prompting 
perhaps his best poem of 1921, ‘‘The 
Case tor the Miners”, which ends with 
the shock-tactics characteristic of his 
war poems: 

"Why should a miner earn six pounds a 

week? 

Leisure / They'd only spend It In a bar I 
Standard of Iffet You'll never teach them 

Greek. 

Or make them more contented than they 

arer 


sms 

SSSHlve 0 ' b“ y =&£ pocmB ia not so much gejf-myesti^alion 


made life easier to live frequently 
makes his poems less rewarding to 
read. When ne denies his neuroses too 


the dear afternoon light, in Tils New Tb at ‘» how m V port-flushed friemh cfocoss 
Mjitiaw hat, with the National tbe rewQn why I about and 

wwy in the background. I can - " splutter. 


rinoit believe I have been looking at a 
Med photograph.” The Prelude to 
Sosoon's Diaries 1920-1922 opens: 
“Writing the last words of a book, 
more than four years ago, I left a man- 
wongfor his age, though nearly thltty- 
wor - standing in Trafalgar Square, 
vaguely conscious that his career had 
Rttned a point where he must begin it 
wowr again." The careful splicing of 
fnai film calls attention to its double 
■“go - he and I - and, when the 
wdiar-poet makes his choice at the 
■oRroads (appropriately coromem- 
ontag a battle), he takes with him a 
RDubUng sense of doubleness. The 


Mude ends: “Inconsistency - double niore pienauie, mu««i ««* 

7 * ~ M ustial - trying to be serious another poet remembered as ne 
•tat Ufe and work -buying a horse foUows the hounds past a Queen Anne 
•M dreaming of winnina VWH. country house: I thought or toe 
point-to-point. 8 eighteenth century and the couplet, of 

With fh<i -tu j i u* Alexander Popo* I thought of the past, 

ctojWfte SfJS? Pf Wndslght, one d j on fl daydream ‘of other 

days than this’." The portrait that 
iJiSSfBftSS of tfie portrait en f erges from these diaries is of an 
dUttftes w mmt la ejgbtSenth-centuiv gentleman, a 
Sooted |0 lf-portraits of the ^otoeur of all the arts, with a 

decoffil S° thr T e . W special taste and talent for verse satire, 

■ &4r^«s3chVe^ 


And that’s the reason why I’d almost like 
To see them hawking matches in the 

Rutter. 

This is a class-war poem, but its author 
also likes his port and is honest enough 
to admit that "Riding in a Rolls-Royce 
is very pleasant". 

Sassoon is sometimes, but not 
always, aware in 1920-22 of the 
political split that divides him like the 
nation, but seems less aware of the 
extent to which he is torn poetically. It 
is strange to soe one of the explorers of 
the Waste Land so ill at ease with T. S. 
Eliot and his poetry. He reads, with 
more pleasure, William Cowper and 
another poet remembered as he 
follows the hounds past a Queen Anne 
country house: “I thought of the 
eighteenth century and the couplets of 
Alexander Pope- 1 thought of the past, 
and I went on a daydream ‘of other 
days than this’." The port*® 14 that 


vulnerable to charges of regression. fished too deeply in himself he caught 
The problem seems to stem chiefly .death - the imminence of his own, 
from tne extent to which Blunden sometimes, but more often the 

internalized his most horrific harrowing memory of those of friends 

This quality is the key-note to his memories. At the end of “Third and contemporaries during the war. 

greatness, ft is his strength and his Ypres" he asks "who with what Their potency explains why ne tried to 

sweetness. command can now relieve / The dead avoid looking too directly, or for too 

m otr« nn . toi.i, »u a » men from that chaos, or my soul?” - long, into himself-but what must have 
a? and in later years the certainty that the made life easier to live frequently 
rifimuwd chaos within himself was undiminlshed makes his poems less rewarding to 

">» d ° him hoitate to look at it vary read. WhenWdenles his neuroses too 
Omnium! 8 5.! 1 closely. What he often gives in h(s completely, or rehearses his Arcadian 

S3 hSn l y poems is not so much self-mvestigation strategies too reflexively, he is left 

Horir Sf.il, asself-revulsion. Clearly this is likely looking simply anachroiustic. Whether 
portrait without the dark vanush that t0 / ftnd trequentlv does) produce the he liked it or not, surviving the war 
A C . r de P lctlons °* omissions and absolute suppressions of meant enduring into the modem age. 
me master or Max uaie. very art But on a few occasions and for a great deal of the latter part of 

Whenever Sassoon returns to It prompts him to re-create his feetinas his life , his fight against it was a losing 
London, he exchanges his more sunny in interestingly cryptic and symbolic battle. 

country self for a city self that comes 

alive at night, responding to the often 
irreconcilable demands of mind and 

body. “Tho «alf that never sees theiight / Tir/iiRnnil 

of aav” emerges as homosexual and, • e,lw J ziwowo 

for fee most part, unhappy. His ' I — — ■ - — r : — • 

relationships seem doomed to follow a I ' Wirtinn • 

recurrent cycle of high expectations, I * _ 

diss ad's faction with the ‘SSS I THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER I 

Jeffrey Archer 


communicates itself to his reader and 
loaves one wishing that his editor had 
pruned some of the drab and trivial 
entries that, as they stand, diminish the 
Impact of the best. 

Two lovert are portrayed at some 
length, but neither is presented wife 
the affection and vitality .of Sassoon’s 
recollections of his friend and former 
doctor, W. H. R. Rivers, who died ip 
1922. Rivers had put fee divided hero 
together again at Cralglockhart War 
Hospital In 1917 and, nad he lived, 
might with his wise counsel have dope 
so again. Without it, Sassoon shuttles 


omissions and absolute suppressions of meant enduring into the modem age . 
very minor art. But on a few occasions and for a great deal of the latter part of 
It prompts him to re-create his feelings bis life , hw fight against it was a losing 
in interestingly cryptic and symbolic battle. 

v July Books , 

Fiction 

THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER 
Jeffrey Archer 

From the internatlonal boataelling author of Kane and Abel , a 
spperb atory of love, blg.hiuineas and politics, a lone woman 


, . .-..mu iuu-uviiiaui ui mv 

.hero who threw his 
£®jailQn into the Mersey. It would 
■ mat the pressures ana challenges 
held the divided warrior 
“tetfiM, but feat when fee took off his 
^ Browne, he felt his selves to be 


E y years, S& Rupert Hart- 
gh Sassoon probes fee painful ' 

Ifawefonned an inflexible resolve 
my self; my Inner self; the , 
5jJ feat never sees the light of 

^SfTbestionnbw arises -which of ■. 
tS ■ « to® most worthy Of 

him searching for 
b hi, 

■ I' aia . ' 


Not that . he is out of sympathy wife 
all the poetry of his own century, but 
his choice^ ^ . <rf ,epnteim>or»ries js 
revealing: Hardy, Blunden, W. H- . 
Davies, countrymen all. Sassoons 
sketches of these three 
entries in these diaries. HJ» depiction 
of the ei^ty-two-'year-old Hardy Is 
particularly vivid and moving: . 

it did seem rather poignant to be 
nlarins “She wore a Wreath of 
Roses" while T. H. sang fee words 
with the most naive slmpluaty. 
(Clulton-Brock inhls Tf/nguj Sup 
review compared a poem “The Ofe 
Gown” to this eariy-Victorian 

wife Emfea and hermother^- ■ .. 


resuessiy oetwen iown anu tummy* 
Engiana and the continent, time past 
ana time present, brooding on fee 
masterpiece he hopes to write in lima, 
to come: , • 

It is : to be one of fee sieppliiMtoheft 
a^jbss fee ragfog (or lefeargic) river 
of fotolerance, ; Whlco mvipes. 
creatures of my temperament from a 
free and' unsecretive existence 
among feeir fellow-men. A mere 
self-revelation, however spon- 
taneous and clearly expressed, can 
never achieve as much as - well,' 
imagine another Madame .Bovary 
deafing with sexual inversion, a book 
that fee world must recognize and 
learn to understand! . ; .Thatsuch a 


battles for the highert office of all, the Preaidenoy of the United 
States of America. ■ . C7.95 

A SOUND OF WATER 
Dawn Lowe-Watson 

A perceptive novel about family relationships, set In Cumbria 
< and the Home Counties, written with anormoua understanding 
of character, wit and real feeling for the fell land countryside. 

£7.95 

' 'Non-Fiction 

JOURNEYS INTO BRITAIN 
Illustrations by Fiona Stiver 
/Robin Page 


‘Everyone concerned with the futtire of our countryside should 
read it not as a duty but bb a source of pleasure, aplced perhaps . 
withangerandregret’. Elspeth Huxley . ' . v. ' "£8.50 


■■•■A sagreDsummits .. 

; ••' Peter Boardman 

Vivid contrasts of climate, people an d experience sharpen Peter 
Boardiqanh account of three expeditions he made in J9?fi -the . 
final book frt)m th6 John Llowoiyn ltbys Prizo- winnlnjf BUtKdTi 


who died tragically on Everest last month. 
Catourilhutrations • 


£9.95 


SEVEt THE YOUNG CHAMPION 
i; DuileyDoust : 


if be by anpfeer h juid than fafae. 


A bitter foofeote to thisjiaBsage adda: 
would jurprirr me now. But I 


trto^s. ^trpvere^r m 

P C^^iUllsir^m cblS^e , drmoin^8 

GAME^AI^Ub 


savaijvwq) • * 

itlorisurrOTindlhgl 


khe rpajor ' . ■ 1 

be greatest : - 
. .. ! £8.95 . 
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Differing and deferring 


Christopher Norris 
Deconstruction: Theory and Practice 
I57gp. Methuen. £6. 50 (paperback, 

0416320600 

T.K.Seunci 

Structuralism and Hermeneutics 
310pjj. Columbia University Press. 

0231052782 

Deconstruction is sworn to purge our 
minds of “the metaphysics of 
presence”, or of that sentimental 
presumption we hold fast to as readers 
that the meanings of what wc read are 
certified by the presence behind the 
mere words of a transcendent 
Someone of whom the text is an 
authoritative emanation. The 
Derridans would do away with such 
redundant phantasms and deny any 
beyond to the text, which, they suy, has 
been cut everlastingly adrift from its 
human source by its committal to 
writing and to ilic public domain. 
Given which. Deconstruction should 
be (re-?)upcning the way to n style of 
literary criticism In which authorship 
plays no part and where proper names 
are discounted: a criticism in which 
ideas are advanced ami tested free 


from anxieties over proprietorship. 
Yet it is not working out uke that; to 
date Deconstruction has been 


conducted all loo theatrically in the 
names of a few star professors, who 
have shown no sign at ail of wishing on 
themselves a solemn dissolution in 
favour of their texts. 

Thus the, index to Christopher 
Norris's very competent and energetic 
little book contains some 120 proper 


influence might coincide quite 
precisely with his academic itinerary. 

Norris summarizes neatly and 
confidently the principal arguments 
which Derrida has promulgated in 
fifteen years of high productivity. He 
„ fits Deconstruction into a narrative of 
critical movements in which it 
functions as the denouement, as an 
outcome, first, of the New Criticism 
and then of Structuralism. Norris 
assumes, in the interests of progress, 
that Structuralism has had its day, even 
- though he should have admitted that 
r there nre n great many literary and 
r academic circles, both here and m the 
| United States, where It has yet to 
: arrive. But rather than Structuralism as 
: such, he singles out as the episode he 
requires for his story the work of 
Jonathan Culler. Fits reasons are 
polemical; though he is generally 
noncommittal about where he stands 
himself, Norris does have an 
Ideological row to hoc. Ho is a friend of 
the new and the subversive in criticism, 
end takes Culler ns his token 
Structuralist because Cullar has 
watered Structuralism down and 
entered into a compromise with the 
humanism of the New Critics. Norris is 
looking for more virile attitudes than 
this. His own admiration goes to the 
Genghis Khan school of Decon- 
stmctlonisls, of whom he writes: "The 
claims of analysis have never been ( 
pressed so far as by conceptual < 
rhetoricians like de Man. Nor has i 
criticism ever taken on such courage, 1 
intellectual or stylistic, in asserting its < 
claim as a self-respecting discipline of ] 
thought." £ 


John Sturrock 

i reveal inconsistencies in his position. 

Derrida's case is that Saussure, true to 
> the western way of thought, clung to an 
; essenlialist, metaphysical view of 
meaning, as something that was 
“expressed" by the word, ie, as 
something independent of and prior to 
its material manifestation. In this view 
meaning is an entity, fully present in 
the moment of its emission. But such a 
view does not square with Saussure's 
deeper view of language as a system of 
interdependent, labile forms, in which 
there can be no fully present entities at 
ail. If Derrida is. right, post- 
Structuralism is the true Structuralism, 
the one which Saussure should have 
given us and would hove done, had he 
not been one more victim of our 
western metaphysical illusion. 

Norris rives estimable short 
accounts of Derrida's deconstructions 
of Saussure, Rousseau and Husserl, 
and does well to bring out the new 
status of Nietzsche as the heroic 
precursor of Deconstruction, the 
philosopher who joyed in the 
inescapable rhetoricalness of natural 
language. Joy through rhetoric is by 
now the war-cry of the deconstruction- 
ists, even if none of them as yet has 
ieamt to write with the force and 
profundity of Nietzsche himself. Norris 
backs the view that the ebullient self- 
awareness and high literary ambition 
of such critics as Paul de Man have 
elevated them into those grander 
regions previously reserved for the 


uv>nibwii.a> IWIUUIII/ . . • , wmtn is 

going too far in the subordination of 
Wens to their temporary embodiments. 
What Deconstruction testifies to before 
all else is the “presence" of Jacques 
Derrida, who gets a whole column to 
himself in die Index. In a short book, 
Norris mixes with much ■ skill the 
exposition of Derrida’s teachings with 
an. account of their success in the 


Uniled Stales, and chiefly at Yale. 
Here a map would have helped, to 
show that the Derridan faithful have 


multiplied most effectively in those 
centres of learning that he has visttediii 
person: the isobar of hia- greatest 


It is the flamboyance and 
assertiveness of Deconstructionists 
which seem in the end to weigh more 
with Norris than the well-foundedness 
of the case for Deconstruction , and this 
U a p]ly..seelng how good.he br at the 
eliicidntion of arguments as refined 
and difficult os many of Derrida's. 
Anyone reading Deconstruction will be 
helped greatly to follow the logic of 
Derrida's work. That logic asks really 
that we drop the word Deconstruction 
and talk rather of Past-structuralism, 
since only by grasping its relations with 
Structuralism do we nave a chance of 
seeing the full point of Deconstruction . 
If there is a key exercise in practical 
deconstruction U is Derrida's lengthy 
and masterly uriplcldng of Saussure in 
De la gmmmatohgle, in which he Uses 
Saussure’s own insights Into the 
differential nature at language}- to 


had in mind. Seers and aphorists such 
as Nietzsche have usually been 
consigned to literature by Anglo- 
American philosophers, in order to 
mark them off from the sober and 
professional legions of empiricists. 

The deconslructionlsts are claiming 
too much, .for themrelvea. “It. now 
becomes possible to argue - indeed 
impossible to deny - that literary texts 
are less deluded than the discourse of 


philosophy, precisely because they 
implicitly acknowledge and exploit 
their own rhetorical status." I don't 
know what unprecedented form of 
words might be construed as an 
"impHrit” acknowledgment, when 
.acknowledgments are explicit or 
nothing, but Norris’s whole 
proposition Is anyway fanciful. To take 
It seriously would be to conclude that 
the end of Deconstruction will be 
megalomania and a total severance of 
language from Its referential uses, 


Better to be deluded with the 
philosophers than cozened by the 
Knowing wordplay of the rhetoricians. 
Such presumptions, however, are no 
necessary part of Deconstruction, but 
have to do with the personality cult that 
it should now be separated from . I wish 
Norris had done more to play down the 
spectacular side of the movement. 

There are many fewer names, and 
fewer concessions to spectacle, in 
Structuralism and Hermeneutics, in 
which a Texan philosopher, T. K. 
Seung, traces the evolution in 
contemporary thought from the 
untenable objectivism of tbe 
Structuralists to the untenable 
subjectivism of the post-StructuraJists. 
Structuralism he finds fault with for its 
ignoring of history and context, and its 
mistaken pursuit of supposed universal 
truths; post-StructuraHsm for its 
relapse into an extreme and 
debilitating relativism, unconstrained 
by any recognition that there are 
constants as well as variables in the 
texts with which it engages. Seung’s 
own preference is for the German 
tradition of “historical objectivism”, 
which strives to recover the true 
meaning of texts by prolonged 
attention to their historical context, 

Seung is a patient and forthright 
critic of philosophical and other 
arguments. He is especially keen when 
he Identifies the paradoxes in positions 
such as Derrida's, asking whether it is 
possible to philosophize at all if the 
theoretical terms you employ in doing 
so lack any ideal content common to 
each and every occurrence. Is it 
possible, that is, for Derrida's meta- 
language to be as playful as the object- 
languages on which he exercises it, 
without destroying whatever validity 
could be claimed tor it? Here Seung 
surely points the finger at the 
decousttnctionisb* '. most 1 dishonest 
argument, which is that their own texts 
are as self-destructing as those they 
study. Norris tries to cover them 
against this charge by asserting that a 
Derridan term ‘such as dlffirance has 
no "single, self-identical meaning", but 
rather oscillates between a sense of 
“differing” and a sense of "deferring". 
As I understand him, he is proposing 
that difference thus enacts the deferral 
of meanlngand the "undecldabiUty” so 
crucial to Derrida's thought, and that 
the meaning of the term Is never fully 


familiar way that other worts do 
contrary to Norris’s implication thru 
is the master-word to which all oibm 

conforming^ be Seen ' 

Seung’s book is a commentary wD 
worth having on a range of 
Structuralist and post-Structimfc 
theses. He spends too long, for sure 
battering down one door I had though! 
already unhinged; when he exposes Uk 
pretensions and failures of L&i. 
Strauss and Jakobson's dire analysis of 
Baudelaire’s sonnet, “Les chats , Nor 
is Seung convincing when he complaint 
against Roland Barthes u i 
semiotician that Barthes was wrong to 
believe that everything in a mm 
culture has been semantirized. 


me meaning of tbe term is never fully 

r went in a single occurrence of it. Yet 
would say that dlfftrance means 
"deferral and functions in the same,- 


scientific and the social 


According to Seung, only some 
cultural items are semanticized.orom 
be regarded as participating in "sign 
systems by virtue of their 

conventionally established meanings”. 
Turkey dinners have a meaning, It 
seems, chicken dinners don't - in 
Texas, that is. This is unfair lo 
chickens, which should not have their 
connotations removed so brutally. 
Seung writes as if the semiotics g( food 
were somehow complete before it has 
been begun. To a Texan,. chicken 
dinners may be less obviously 

meaningful than turkey dinners, but 
how could they fail to have some 
conventional meaning? For a start, 
chicken dinners are not turkey dinners, 
which could mean quite a lot if they aft 
eaten at Thanksgiving. 

At the end of Structuralism and 
Hermeneutics Seung hits - fittingly, 
given the high Importance accorded to 
tropes in the post-Structurallsm he has 
been dissecting - on a most intriguing 
metaphor, when he invokes what be 
calls the "nirvana" to which Derridans 

S ure, as that ideal state in which all 
erentiation has ceased and where 
language is "finally released from the 
verbal karma of reference and 
representation". I think he is on to 
something here. French thought old* 
past twenty years offers convened 
evidence of just such BuddUit 
leanings, in Ldvi-Strauss, in Barlbtf 
(in his love affair with Japan and with 
zen) and, If darkly, m Derrida, 
working to subvert the oppositions by 
which we in the West traditionally 
order our thoughts. It is as If, after the 
strains and excitements of the Wnity, 
dialectical years, the search Is on for s 
sure haven where the mind can dallyin 
post-differential bliss. 


Rebecca Posner 

Hans Aar slept 

From Locke to Saussure: Essays oh’ 
the Study of Language and . • 

Intellectual History ' > 

422pp. Alhlone Press. £18. 

0 48130001 X 


Many practising natural scientists will self-propelling 
sneer at "sociologists of science" who; volume, as e 
they claim, often have too . little work; nlridtee 
; tafeerience of actually "doing" sciehte.'" eitecT -'fcori 
. They ihalntaip ' ; that 1 even' though • ■historical lingu 
scientific discoveries may 'well be little -or no 
enmeshed in . the theoretical, and.-. syrichronle ana 
' philosophical . assumptions of ■ the hah a fine trad! 
; ! investigator's time and place, they ciln "In an earlier (t 
, still have objective • validity : and,. Language^ l 
Indeed, an Impact on reality. Most author also to 
important^ mahy Of the data or natural-; morphology, 

5. science sfeetn, fn some Sense . real ' arid dialectology ar 
urichahglng; while 1 the mbthodplbsy even motinone 
evolves, in fils and starts admittedly, topics touched 


admitted that Chomsky “does" 
linguistics in much the Same sort of way 
that, natural scientists “do" physics or 
chemistry, and that he has made an 
outstanding, contribution to melh- 

otology. ■ ' ; 

Aarsleff, on the other hand, shows 
■ little interest in the technical linguistics 
that most nearly -resembles natural 
science In Its almfc and methods - the 
study of language as a rule-governed 
activity, treating it almost as iflt wqre a 
. self-propelling mechanism. In this 
volume! - as elsewhere in AarriefFs 


particular have 'been grossly Nevertheless, any student of the 

mlinnfMuhrf k.. -.I— I- ■■ hlRtOrv nf fhnnoht iX 


evolves, in fils and starts admittedly, 

- towards greater ■ sophistication and' 
effectiveness. . • ( ■■ ■' . .. 

1 irt _ _b!i 1 — S: ' — 


'■.The tone 
part-ofth 
• Aatsleff In 
■of , linguist 


of sqcloldgy oX sole nee are : 
armdutyl^sed by/Hans. 
i onslaught on the history 


of Uoguljtie?, How devastating hp- 
■ bfoadrides can be'l* well illustrated by 1 
hisi 1970- demolition of Chomsky^ 
Carhslari linguistics- ereview article 
. reprinted in the pretent volume; That . 
as a historian of linguistics Chomsky 1 


as a historian of linguistics Chomsky 
does not come Up to scratch is clear 
frofn AarslefFs demonstration of his 
misreading (or 'even riQiweAdltjg) ’of 
the texts, fie and his neglect 

of many mortal it must Surety be .. 


little -or no mention is made; of 
.synchronic analysis of languages which 
has a fine 1 tradition throughout history , 

‘ In an earlier (1967) work , The Study of 
Language- in England 1780-1860, the 
author also wchewed "such topics as 
morphology, phonology, • semantics; 

. dialectology and the like" (syntax » not 
even mentioned!^ The only technical 
topics touched on are etymology and : 
lexicography -the aspects of linguistics' 
that appear the lapse systematic. Like 

the. author* he hdmlrca , Aatdeff teems 
to Yimfr;.Iimguage$‘ to terms :df words 
Yatbet iK'ar sentehce 'Structure 8, • 

'.- Aaraleff’s apparent distaste ? for 
technical- .,- linguistics presumably 
derives from his refusal to actept the 
notion ‘tof. .'“f — — *" 

: autonomous 6b 
: mhelderitji-dentU 
: ]i|igiilBtic. "science" 

S ii ubmitlghteddlsgstcr;;-! 

y.of ]ai 

inextricably 

, plan ppd the. 


particular -.have ^een grossly L . Nevertheless, any student of the 
misrepresented by admirers of the of thought in England, France 
German nineteenth-centunr phllol- and Germany, from the seventeenth to 
ogisw, and, even, that there has been a the parly twentieth century, will find 
8™ j C ? n SP lr ^i d W Vlondld much to ponder on and wonder at, in 
theorists like Uclre ®nd .Condillac as Ms wora- The important rdle of 
toatenajkts in linguistic theories about - language in social 
-matters: One h.left suspecting that a intellectual and cultural history is given 
Germanic Mafia, with racialist the prominence it deserves, even 
00110681 the though more technical approaches to 
great and lasting Influence that the linguistic structure receive short shrift 




on'vail^right-tn 

language, ; . 

Ml previously prj 
. elsewhere (from 1964 on), art re 
In order of the chronology of 
subjects - , starting with Locke 


• the dlforeSt SSff 81 f A^tween the' ori^n of 

the ' 

• . V a^pys Ptolttw;:® JnS# on less familiar 

®^6n, oCcasionaJly ; ' e^ r tftoii n ^^hipg ^e Influences 
petulant.' It & cleaf 1 that ' AavtUtt ' ?f e, 5 c *Pd:-r °Av, Sawstire Wu uu 


nbt tolerate 


. Rtedetessors^ in : France^ 
is bosahiw 


r his 
v As an 


classic 1936 Introduction to /towM/K* 
Linguistics by iQTgu Iordan andjwfi- 
Qrr (which I had the privilege Of 
updating in 1970). Indeed, in a Joiig 
footnote contributed by John Off 
(p 294), the parallels in Saussure sw™ 
Srfcal's thought are discussed, YmhjM 
suggestion that Saussure focu** 8 
number of Ideas that were “comjw 11 
property" among scholars of the tune. 

Perhaps AaWlefPs ceutlotw 
oh documentary 1 Evidence does i noi 
allow enough scope for the riHe ot ww 

transmisrion ih-the communlrationoi 

' ' Ideas from one generation to the nen. -. . 
The predilection within > 

linguistics for "idealist", 
related language study, at the WP®™; . ‘ 
of narrow tecnnical linguisticSi v«7 
playsibly owes much to fl 55 
consensus that goes back to ConauiK ; 
and fals fellows. 

Moreover, Aarsleff do« not 
enough the way that the 1 Fregm . 
“school", as represented by; 

.aimed at amalgamating the 
methods of "scientific"llnguisti® *3 . . 
Utody of '- languages ' as Jg* . j 
communication aSd as the express . 1 

of thought. Nevertheless, even thoW I 

these, essays underestimate foe , i 
achievements of the former approacn, | 
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Any Irishman knows instinctively what 
Trinity College represents, but most 
woula be hard put to define it. It used 
lo be seen as an outpost of West 
Britonism (and it was in this context 
that the last notable town-and-gown 
disturbances were conducted in 1945, 
mth promiscuous burning of tricolours 
uid Union Jacks after VE Day); 
the influx of British students after 
the war superfically reinforced the 
impression. But it was never 
“English", as uneasy incursors in 
Dublin like Archbishop Whateley 
found to their cost; Lord Morris's 
definition of the Irish question as the 
problem attendant upon a quick-witted 
race being ruled by a slow-witted one 
was a characteristically “Trinity" 
remark. The fact that it came from a 
Oold Medallist committed to Toryism, 
Catholicism, the Erasmus Smith 
foundation. anti-British values, and 
flinty pessimism, all of which beliefs 
were articulated in a Galway brogue, 
lakes us nearer the essence of the 
institution. 

For its curious eclecticism can only 
be defined in terms of the Trinity mind 
- one of the constant elements in the 
organic development of the foundation 
over four, hundred years. This 
combines a certain intellectual 
brutality with odd turns of finesse; it is 
capable of existentialist frivolity as well 
as gloomy realism; its style is laconic 
ana classical rather than refined and 
baroque. It takes a real cerebral 
pleasure in exposing the meretricious 
(awl sometimes subordinates 
Intellectual productivity to this 


iffltortant but ephemeral pastime). It 
owes much to Puritanism - several of 
its early provosts were leading Puritan 
intellectuals - and this theme has 
persisted; the study of divinity has 
often been interpreted as that of 
theological controversy. Ulstermen 
have been disproportionately 
Influential, from Provost Andrews In 
the eighteenth century to Provost 
McConnell in the twentieth. It could 
also be said that another lasting 
tradition of the Trinity mind is that or 
John Stearne, Professor of Physic in 
% 1660s, who "gallantly attempted to 
combine the tenets of Stoicism with 
those of Christianity". 

What the present study 
demonstrates is how the combinations 
and contradictions of the Trinity mind 
are reflected in the peculiar nature and 


foe status of the institution, by 
name both college and university, with 
«Q, sister foundations . (despite 
Jttdnmg nineteenth-century (threats): 


“essentially middle-class", in 1830 , 
thirty per cent of the students 
described their fathers as ,, gentleman , ’ , l 
forty per cent were sons of clergy, 
professional men or army officers, 
eighteen per cent of tradesmen, eight 
per cent of fanners, and four per cent 
of clerks; the practice of awarding non- 
resident degrees diluted the sense of 
elitism further. By 1892, sons of 
“gentlemen" had declined to nine 
per cent. Nor was the political 
commitment of the college as obtrusive 
as might be assumed; it was Unionist 
but not Orange, and always made 
room for mavericks. Its position in 
Irish social life, during early 
nineteenth-century decay as much as 
eighteenth-century splendour, was 
focal; a recurrent refrain in this study 
celebrates by thumbnail sketches those 
Fellows who contributed more to 
Dublin's entertainment than to 
Ireland’s education. While Trinity did 
not always deserve her sobriquet of 
"the silent sister", during certain 
periods (such as the early eighteenth 
century and the 1940s) academic 
productivity was notoriously slack. 
Nevertheless, the easy sense of 
superior ability remained, and the 
characteristic tone of civil arrogance: 
not long ago, candidates for 
lectureships who produced curricula 
vitae and copies of tneir learned articles 
were caustically referred to by at least 
one Senior Fellow as “those bloody 
pamphleteers". 

In this at least, the authors of this 
book are uncharacteristic of their alma 
mater; both are prolific, and have for 
long been highly regarded by the 
academic community outside Ireland. 
Together, however, they form a fair 
approximation of a composite Trinity 
mind. D. A. Webb is an internationally 
renowned botanist whose breadth of 
'interests include early works on 
College history; R. B. McDowell has 
written copiously and originally on 
Irish ahd British social and political 
history in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Their com- 
mitment to the college has been 
lifelong, they have known its life at all 
levels, and significantly, both have had 
far more contact with students than is 
normal for Trinity dons (Webb 
through bothering to cultivate them, 
McDowell in his bravura performance 
as Junior Dean - a post which has 
driven at least one previous incumbent 
to suicide). 

But their joint qualifications go 
further than this; in combination, the 
scientist’s disconcertingly visceral 
directness of mind is blended with the 
shrewd eccentricity of the historian. 
The result is a history which is Stylish, _ 


perceptive, and, where necessary, 
delectably acidic. The structure is, as 
promised, resolutely ‘'academic": the 
life of the college is reflected primarily 
in two themes. One is constituted by 
the lives, records and influence on the 
governing Board of the Provosts and 
Fellows: the other, by the development 
and ramifications of the curriculum. 
This caw lead to occasional confusing 
recurrences and anticipations, while 
one wishes for the perceptive social 
generalizations to be pressed further 
than they often nre. Subjects like the 
record and importance of Trinity 
Members of Parliament in the 
nineteenth century are also left 
tantalizingly to one side; and politics 
are generally kept resolutely witnin the 
walla, which avoids such interesting 
auestions as how far Archbishop 
walsh's threat to the college in 1886 
was responsible for driving hitherto 
enlightened Unionists into tne Orange 
spectrum. However, the dangers of a 
“cataloguing" approach are by and 
large avoided, by mechanisms like the 
insertion of a long chapter anatomizing 
the college in 1830, and the lightness of 
tone sustains a performance which, 
rare among college histories, can be 
read as narrative as well as reference. 
Moreover, because of the very nature 
of the subject, wider issues keep 
breaking in. 

The reason lies partly in the 
material. Provosts and Fellows pass in 







“Couple talking, rue Terre Neuve, Mention", a gouache by Gwen John 
(1876 - 1939) painted probably in the late 1920s, from an exhibition of her 
work at the Anthony d'Offay Gallery, 9 Dering Street, New Bond Street, 


material. Provosts and Vel lows pass in London W1 ' un,il Au 8 ,,sl A not} j er gouachelrt 
an absorbing oarade. survived bv reproduced on page 749. 


from the same exhibition is 


an absorbing parade, surveyed by 
authors who nave an ear for a telling 
anecdote and are not disposed to 
favourites (Bartholomew Lloyd and 
George Salmon providing two possible 
exceptions). Fellows like the orutally 
reactionary Joseph Carson could love 
the college "as Pericles loved Athens"; 
in 1880 the affection of the astounding 
Anthony Traill was demonstrated in 
another manner when he offered to 
bribe Provost Lloyd into retirement 
with his own private income, in return 
for being himself appointed to the post 
(over the heads of twenty-five senior 
colleagues). There are many such 
byways prospected by the authors with 
convincing ilatv, they bring an 
equally stringent focus to bear on 
College finances, the much-troubled 
Trinity estates, and the vagaries of 
College architecture (where there is 
matter for regret, beyond the 
University Press, the Museum 
Building:, and the surpassingly 
beautiful Front Square). The statistics 
of students, staff, income ,nrtd 
expenditure are handled with clarity 
and force; some surprising patterns of 
intake and expansion appear, and the 
.appendixes on student numbers and 
college finances form a condensed 


supplement of great value. The 
nineteenth-century commissions of 
enquiry which investigated Trinity are 
seen ns demonstrating the college's 
essential vitality, efficiency and 
modernism. 

Most of all, the curriculum is ex- 
amined and evaluated in discrimin- 
ating detail (the fact that Trinity Veit 
the work of its own George Berkeley 
off ! the Modcratonship . syllabus 
until 1910 if*, not misted). The spirit 
of successive ages Is reflected in 
the prescribed reading on courses 
like ethics, ns well as in the late 
development of a school of modern 
history; the eccentric progress of the 
Mediciu School, the avant-garde 
adoption of Engineering, ana the 
foundation of impressive traditions in 
mathematics and astronomy are 
absorbingly demonstrated. Much is 
done' to explain why a. Trinity 
education baa the effect It did. "A 

S ad u ate who went to Oxford or 
imbridge for post-graduate, study 


ml TB • „ P np_ ^ J Imparted what he thought were pieces 

The Prisoner ot lrenda 


a _ unitary body with collegiate and 
"njvorsity aspects". Links and 
^parisons are inevitably made with 
u*rord and Cambridge, but were early 

• to wffused; a testy footnote dismisses- 
■awe who have argued for a coptin-; 
^8 Oxford influence. Academic 
wyelopments In the eighteenth 
ffiW were- as haphazard as in 
rY at *d; over-emphasiB on Trinity’s 

“Ppointment of professorships in 
gteera languages is put sharply in 
ro b less specific way, however, 
Jws peculiar cultural slant is 
^ to froth 'this era, 

"l&i.^telpllned • luxury, rational 
*■: elegant living and 

: .Impendence of, spirit that 
- , 'to a . ra ^enzed later Georaian society 
.. ;«» Ireland were the qualities, which. 
re at ? at time prized beyond her 
M&g kad, of course, its seamy 
of , drunken arrogance, and 
Jfcnathrift eccentricity, hut this was 
•' conspicuous in the country 
W in the .capital, , where the 
P l 5T! m , ( r e of society for such antics. 

• - . In Dublin at leas! there 

be seen again, after the lapse 

• -JLtW ■' hundred years, « culture. 

;; m 

■>: pi the college partook of 
' aristocratic, then dr 

under %e great Hely-. 


Cl- ip 


In io much thickness how can we 
Dace propose some resonant philosophy 
Although Sarah the Keeper pf Calligraphy 
Sees no difficulty in being born? 

Aik and ask and the deftness will return, 

Cunning js the comfort, or persecution; | 

Money and looks : and there being too many persons. 

Itosslnl rides Into town on those versions 

Of natural skill they prided In the Marches. 

Afterwards, lovers foal the bite of midges, 

Bolling over, it sets Journallits 

With lists of absolutely vital names to Waste. 

The gods are serious, that’* why they press 
Us to the greve with time: fake seventy . 

And Itch todey bore us with eternity. . 

So to the Collective: dbwn on.thc iforni i „ ' • 

f They raise thole public ghosts of ideal form, 

The first work of the world to name, a name;. 

Tina Bhd Torah flame warmly mythic 

Among the shades of our Museum Gothic. . ; - . 

It’s profe4«ioiuU. havtog fun; it has iti julei. • 

Stories from ride-ifaowi, news, from; the two Polw. . 
Listen to the tehhlarir a beached rea-muie. ; . ' . 

, ; Caged and ^ : v" . 

Tpf^^t what wa see «« do cdol creed. ■ . ••■■■ 

;.X: ' 4 ! ' ? - -'I? :-C ; ' 


was apt to be alarmed at first by the 
cultured chatter he heard from the lips 
of men, not obviously more intelligent 
than himself, and to conclude that he 
must be a provincial ignoramus; but 
later on, when ho fauna that when he 
imparted what be thought were pieces 
of standard textbook Knowledge he 
was listened to with interest and 
respect, the perspective altered." ' ; 

Throughout , plena Is eschewed loan : 
extent that may surprise those 
unaccustomed to the Trinity mind. The 
authors dismiss K. C ; Bailey’s earlier 
History as Irritatingly. Panglossjan: 
“there is scarcely a note of Criticism of 


medlpcre are shortly categorized as 
: suchi.' A reforming Fellow is described 
as • -'campaigning , against jobbery 
with the single-mindedness of a 
Quarrelsome man for whom nobody is 
likely- to make a job"i The examining 
methods of a recent incumbent of the 


. chair of Surgery receive short shrift ("if ' 
you wCre a Corkoian, a rugby player or 
'the ten of a Freemason,. then your 
prospects, were good, but if you had 
other- affiliations, 1 ■ dr too heavily 
pigmented a skin; you needed to jutow 
your surgery 1 very well indeed").;. 
Names 'are named and pomposities 
punctured; irt the most, respectable- 
Trinity, tradition (Walter Starkle Is 
epigram mat ically . 'described as -' "the 
sort of professor of .which 'every 
university ought to have one,' but not • 
; Jnofe ^ than '■ orte"). 1 Feline 
. generalization^ are insetted -into the 
text -(^voting ' men dependent , on 
seniority, forptoritotion are pjways in 
■ favduf of i retiring age; butfor most of.- 
them the** cdtifo* e-time in liter pilddle,, 
^ge^Vfheu they; - begin . . to wonder 


whether the arguments are quite as 
compelling as they thought”). The tone 
is no-nonsense, sometimes almost flip; 
sense is rated above sensibility 
throughout. It is, in a word, exactly 
right for the story it has to tell. 

That story ends in 1952, with a 
palace revolution wherebv the nncient 
and powerful Board which governed the 
college was finally forced to share some 
of (ts powers, nnd a . hew ,era 
commenced. The social nature of the 
college has changed since then, 
reflecting wider changes in Irish 
society; the "Kiplingist" life of students 
in the 1920s described by Webb and 
McDowell is redolent of a bygone age. 

In following the fortunes of the bastion 
of Dublin's Protestant middle class, 
this history incidentally paints a 
portrait of lluit class; not only the 
scholarly dynasties of Stokeses, 
Gwynns and Haughtons, but also the 
vanished ethos ora society wliere, in 
the authors’ wards, the term 
"gentleman" covered "not only the 
owner of 1500 acres of good grazing 
land in Tipperary, but also the rentier 
living in Rathmmes on £800 a year 
from Consols". This is in strong 
contrast, not only to agonized 
definitions of gentility across St 
George's Channel, but also to Ihe 
lumpen bourgeoisie of Belfast. "All the 
term [gentleman] really meant was a 
man who did pot have to' get up in tbe 
morning if he did not want to; and in : 
Ireland this implied neither great 
breeding nor very great wealth." 

It is si vanished world, which iqingled 
confident assumptions^ .-' blinkered 
expectations, 1 and implicit. Philistinism' 
with considerable > even unique - 
Intellectual ; attainments, ' The 
revolutions - of , twentieth-century 
Ireland Inevitably affected the way all ' 
these characteristics had beep reflected 
in Trinity College,. Curiously, under 
the - new; dispensation De , Valera, 
proved a far better friend to the college 
than did thq Fine Gael opposition; 
there are further ironies ip the college's 
history since 1952 which art-indicated 
but which lie outride this- histoty*s 
brief;.: , •. ^ ;• 

In a Careful! foreword, written while 
he was still -Provost of the College, 


■ • \ 


.-■•if* •’ - 
-VAr : ■ 


tube towards jrecepl phases o; l nnitys 
evolution; this comes through clearly,' 
afl'd tfidir own activitiea.bp the Board . 
(as "well as .their ' part iff the; 
constitutional struggles at 1952) frill be 
evaluated by the HStaritui bf the future 
Who takes the tafeilnto its next phalse. 
BUt inprOviding an "academic hUtory" 
ti?hich.socrfteh divet$ifies frito asocial 
: apd intellectual .profile of ril etitirt 
class and mentalfty, Professors Webb ' 
and McDdwell Have left a very bard tict. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Conceptual connections 


Arthur C. Dan to 

Anthony Quinton 
Thoughts and Thinkers 
365pp. Duckworth. £28. 
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‘ On the whole it has been hard Tor 
British readers in gain a balanced and 
comprehensive view of this mast 
intellectually serious and uniculate 
version of Neo-Marxism", Anthony 
Quinton writes in an essay on the 
Critical Theory of the Frankfurt 
School, providing the missing 
balanced, comprehensive view. 
Various heights and deserts of 
philosophical and near-philosophical 
thought arc here explored by Mr 
Quinton in the congenial rule of 
intellect 113 ] traveller, recounting his 
adventures for the entertainment and 
edification of the home-bound reader, 
who is vicariously guided in thirty- 
three expeditions through some more 
or less exotic precincts of conceptual 
literature. The superbly equipped 
author is undaunted by the logical 

? lucidities of KussclJ, Quine, Popper, 
'. I, Lewis, and the Polish logicians, nr 
by the dense overgrowth and dark 
verbal rain-forests of Hegelian, 
Marxist, and Freudian expression. He 
tells us about Marshall McLuhan and 
Mortimer Adler. He even conducts us 
over the parched heatlilnnds of 
Vicrorlan philosophical thought. 
Should the reader care to book passage 


from Quintan’s statement of his own 
mind and motives. He writes of his 
“concern for the openness of 
philosophy to the rest of intellectual 


life and to [philosophy's! ownpast". By 
implication philosophy has been closed 
and unhistorical, has been wliat 
Quinton feels it should not be: "a 
confined debate between a handful of 
specialists about a few topics of current 
and strictly professional concern". So it 
is more than n philosopher addressing 
non -philosophers, it is a philosopher 
exhibiting what he believes philosophy 
ought really to be. With this ns subtext, 
the bnok asks to be perceived as 
something more than a collection of 
occasional pieces of intclicctunl 
geography. 

Now historical urbanity and 
intellectual hospitality are virtues of 
the civilized mind, and such 

f ublications as the NYRU or the 
LS exist because there is widely 
acknowledged. Whether or not 
particular philosophers have shared 
these virtues, they have not been 
conspicuous in philosophical writing in 
the period in which Quinton came up 
and during which, given his interests 


to some challenging or improbable this i 
site, he will learn what gear to carry, formul 
and be aimed with two or three good 
strong arguments with which to Tight 
off the surly and uncouth natives. We rr’il 
aremuch in the debt of the enterprising I I 
editors who commissioned most of the _l_ 1 

essays reprinted in this valuable book, 

and I regret only that no one asked him 
to chart the camarguc of Post- Thoi 
structuralist thought in France. I would 
rather read him on Derrida, Lacan, _ 
Foucault, or Lyotard than oh Croom L ‘ «** 
Robertson, say, the first editor of What t 
Mind, who lias little interest for any -_ 0 
save the most archivist temperament. gjjjPj, 

The analogy to Intirature de voyage o 19 B2 

is neither inexact nor meant to be 

diminishing'. The presumed audience From l 
for these essays is tjie general Sophia 
intellectual , reader and not, for the have d 
most part, the specialist. Quinton Is existen 
widening horizons, making distant gopher 
things accessible, breaking down' Heideg 
parochialisms, at the least ^ringing dim a 
news. Each of the essays addresses Bein 


interest, unless an exception is to be saphy. 

made of the virtuoso account of British of philosophy, one approach to these 
Idealism and Victorian philosophy, questions hus predominated . neiiord- 
whoap slumbering texts and dried and tng to which existence Is not n pro- 
faned thoughts arp held up' for perty of Individual -objects at alt - it 
. examination in ati exercise of makes no sense to say “Margaret 
« • supererogatory historical zeal, while Thatcher exists". Instead, it Is main- 
die narrator drops names it is safe to mined, the only wny in which the 
say have qot been dropped often in the concept of existence enn be properly 
past century and perhaps were not employed Is . In making general 
°i, thelf bearers were claims, such ns. “Tame tigers exist". 


and views of philosophy, he must hove 
felt himself somewhat constantly on 
the defensive. In the 1950s and 1960s, 
philosophy seemed to set itself into a 
deliberately anti-historical pasture 
correla lively with insisting upon its 
own autonomy ns n discipline. The two 
attitudes were mutually justifying. 
Most of the major philosophical 
movements of the middle generation of 
this century were concerned to 
formulate something philosophy 


uniquely does, some programme of 
activity to be distinguished not only 
from what would oe done by the 
sciences, but also from what had been 
done by the philosophers of the past, 
who were deeply confused as to the 
nature of their work. To study them 
would be a wasted effort, unless one 
had a taste for pathologies of thought, 
or a charitable impulse to redeem those 
few figures who might have hit upon 
some salvageable view. ‘‘Doing 
philosophy" was sniffily set off from 
talking about the past, or doing 
anything else but it. whatever it might 
bo. Insularity is the obverse of 
iconoclasm, and philosophers came to 
core about philosophers as 
philosophers and about nobody else 
much at all. In this as in much else, 
philosophy was in the vanguard of the 
anti-historical and self-sufficient 
attitudes more violently and more 
crossly enacted in the name of the 
Cultural Revolution or the Counter- 
culture a decade later. 

It is safe to say that the charms of the 
old iconoclasm have tarnished, 
robbing Quinton of a virile target. But 
a question remains as to what the 
interest of philosophers in their own 
history or the disciplines of others 
should be. Even in that period of 
isolationism, (t might have been plain 
that there is an internal connection 
heLween the way philosophy perceives 
Us past and the way it perceives itself. 
So the question of what our 
relationship to history or "the rest of 
intellectual life" should be cannot 
be separated from the question of what 
we axe. And this, I think, nobody really 


knows. “We still do not know how 
philosophical texts should be 
interpreted, 1 ' writes one of 
philosophy's best contemporary 
historians, Dieter Henrich, at the 
beginning of a study of Kant. But this is 
because we do not know what 
philosophy itself is, for all the brave 
efforts at self-definition we have lived 
through. In his preface, Quinton 
discloses that he does not think “that 
there are any eternal truths about 
either the actual or the ideal 
relationship between philosophy and 
other sorts of intellectual life or its own 
history which are substantial enough to 
be worth trying to formulate very 
precisely". But this is tantamount to 
saying that there are no eternal truths 
about philosophy itself, or perhaps to 
take it as an eternal truth that about 
philosophy there is no final truth to 
tell. 

This is certainly what comes through 
the essays. There is no central 
organizing vision of philosophy or in 
philosophy. Or there is simply the 
performative definition, which Is the 
philosophical equivalent of voting with 
one's feet, that philosophy is generally 
intellectual criticism, to be governed 
by clarity and good sense, Clarity and 
good sense arc great virtues, ana they 
are virtues of this book. But Quintan 
lacks an originary view of his discipline 
wliich would make for an excitement it 
is perhaps also his belief that we are 
better off without. 

As intellectual criticism it is very fair 
though not, of course, altogether non- 
partisan . Certain of the figures brushed 


The isness business 


Thomas Baldwin 

G. J. F. Williams 
What Is Existence? 

359pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £17.50. 
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From the very first stirrings of philo- 
sophical speculation, philosophers 
have debated the nulure* a f being, or 
existence. In this century philo- 
sophers us otherwise diverse ns 
Heidegger tint) Moore have agreed 
I hat questions about the iiu lure of 
.Being,' or whiu there really is. uve 


sophy. Within the analytic tradition 
of philosophy, one nppronch to these 
questions Hus predominated . mx'ord- 


“exist” in "Tame tigers exist" is 
captured by (he use or the existential 
quantifier in "For some x. x Is a- 
tame tiger"; hence, Quine's famous 
dictum. that “existence is what the, 
existential quantifier expresses". 

It is this orthodoxy which C. J. F. 
Williams expounds and defends. 
After describing how Hume and Kant 
roughly anticipate it, he explains in 
detail how Frege first articulated it in 


“One can coherently suppose that 
Margaret Thatcher does not exist"), 
and (contra (i)) suggest that in some 


say have qot been dropped often in the concept of existence can be i 
past century and perhaps were not employed Ik . in making 
often ^elrbearerawere claims, such ns.’Tnme tigers 


the context of his theory of natural 
numbers; apd throughout his long 
book Williams adverts to Fregean 
themes to defend his position. The 
central claim he seeks to establish is 
that existence is not. a property of 
individual objects. Jn support of this 

nVnirYt h f* arlunvirpc Ihram civ mini unto* 


(i) if existence Were a property of 
Individunl objects it would be a prop- 
erty of all or them; but no genuine 
properties can be thus universal; (li) 
If existence were n property of indU 
viduul objects, denials of existence, 
such ns “Margaret Thatcher docs not 
exist" would mnke sense; but they do 
not: (ill) we have no real use for ' 
sentences such as “Margaret Thatcher 
exists". 


way existence is not universal (as in 
“Some things which might exist' 
don’t"). 

Williams certainly attempts to 
counter this Une of criticism, and 
similar criticisms which invoke the 
straightforward use of existence in 
temporal contents (“Socrates no lon- 


up are clearly objects of Quinton’s 
admiration. Hobbes’s “intellectual 
pride is a timely reminder of what is 
possible to the human mind". Russell 
and Popper and C. I. Lewis are treated 
with qualified, Quine with almost 
unqualified respect. Hegel is too 
important historically to ignore and too 
out of bounds finally to accept, and he 
takes a good many sneers. G. E. 
Moore, whom one would have thought 
Hegel’s antithesis, and who occupies 
the somewhat infrequent role of a saint 
in contemporary philosophy, has 
ladelsful of scorn faced with irony 
poured over him. The discussion of 
egalitarianism is uniquely impatient 
and not up to Quinton's characteristic 
level of exposition and criticism. The 
only topic l think wholly beyond his 
considerable grasp is the artistic avant- 
garde he discusses in an essay on 
cultural dlitism, where the tone is that 
of an outraged milord pretending to a 
certain distant, chill amusement at the 
shenanigans of aesthetic wogs. These 
are minor departures. 

Almost as a trait of character, 
Quinton takes the positions he opposes 
seriously, if not always on their own 
terms, representing them accurately 
enough to excuse his taste for 
pedagogical mockery. He is a natural 
instructor, and his relish for making the 
difficult clear, the obscure palpable, 
and the fantastic even plausible, is 
ingratiating. For the kina of thinking 
and reading for which models are 
possible, these are models of reading 
and thinking. If you cannot be drunk, 
~ this is the way to be sober. 


account of modal and tensed existen- * 
tial claims, and it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that in these arguments 
he does identify existence with being 
the same as something. 

Secondly, there is the question of 
the significance to be attached to the 
use or one logicnl notation over any 


ger exists”) and in indirect speech 
("Margaret Thatcher docs not know 
that Christopher Williams exists”). In 


each case hfs strategy is to allow that 
these complex existential claims 
mnke sense, but to deny, surface 
grammar notwithstanding, that exist- 


v,,vv vi, mi si i vi i 

vidual object within them; thus he 
produces paraphrases of them in 
which, he maintains, what they say is 
said without any appearance of pre-' 
dicating existence of an individual. 


? other. Throughout his book Williams 
i employs Polish notation, whose dis- 

- tinctive feature Is that it requires no 
i brackets to mark distinctions of 
i logical scope; this makes it easy for 
l computers to read (they usually use 
t the idiom known as “reverse Polish”) 
s but hard for most humans to rend (It 
s is notable that when Willtams's for- 

- mulae stretch right across a page he 

- adds brackets to aid comprehension). 
• Nothing of substance, one might 
i think, hinges on choice of notation; 
s but Williams claims that because of 
-'"the rule about the dispensability of 


This strategy is deficient both in 
general conception and detailed 


perfwwthe most original which can Ik* understood as prudient- . ..... 

pnhe ossuy&, i doubt whether this is a- inc.' not existence . Hut instantiation arguments; Moore observed long ago 
bit ot history we muBt be condemned to of the property of being ti thine tiger. . that since some true existential 
repeat in case we arelgnprant of It. Actually^ this Is not quite how such clniihs nrc contingent, modnl consid- 


execution. The general problem Is that 
one can extract complex predicates 
of individual objects from Williams's 
paraphrases which, It seems, must 


Divided somewhat arbitrarily Into general existential claims would aland- • ern.tions can {contra (III)) give good 
two main sections Thoughts" and ardly be understood , within this- sense to positive existential claims 
“Thinkers" - (he style of (ha essays Is tradition: rather, the logician's con- (us in “Though Margaret Thatcher 
that oftlie New York Review of Books, cept of u quantifier Is introduced, exists, she might not have done") and 
: perhaps a. stylo Quinton helped to sot. and it is claimed tluit the ma of to negative ones [contra (li)) (ns In 
as eight pf them originally appeared' ■" ■■ ■ ■■ ■■ • — ], t 


; . (hero- The. division. - jij, arbitrary rijice' - 
almost; any ■ of the essays' could ' os 
■appropriately be assigned, to,: either 
division. This is because, in. presenting 
S topic “-a "thought" - Quinton prefers 
' to offer vfawa defined: against views 
. actually hpld by Identifiable historical 
or Cpn temporary . thinkers, while ; |n 
presenting a’ thinker, he uses the 
opportunity laVexpwe w»rcw Uraer 
though* ln.ccmnepupn WUh. whtcb the 
thinker ,1$ fo ; hli opinion, usefully 
wdetstbod.. Bemuse of hh historical. 

. ' feqxHtitwUty- - j: and ? theoretical 
Is difficult to think of- 


Skttnk 


'. X bulled a skunk In ihe garden, ' 

He was besot dead on the lawn. . . 

' Nobody knows whether e dog or potion ■ 
Left him there ih tho beginning of Spring, 

• . I ^urppaely made; hia grave shallow 
' To keep him as near to' life -as possible, 

; Just barely under, the stuflf of roe earth. 

. We should not btory death’ too deeply. 

' But keep It a 4 1C with us. ; 

; :This Was. 4 beautifW of Gbd’s creatures, , j 


express existence if. the paraphrases 
are correct; the points of detail arise 
from Williams’s liberal use of ad hoc 
constraints and contentious extra 
assumptions - such ns that for each 
■.individual object there is a property 
which necessarily applies to it and to 
it alone (this seems .to entail the 
Identity of Indiscemibles). Tire re? 
- suit. In my case’, was that being left 
'Unconvinced by Wllliajhs’s argu- 
ments. 1 was all the more inclined to 
take the view he rejects. 

•.Two features of his arguments at 
this- point, and elsewhere, in the 
book. call, for special comment. First 
there is the question of h|s,attilude 
to. one common' account of existence, 
as \\k property of being the same as 
something. The mprit pf this qccount 


W»|.d bsautuial of Odd?* c 
i flits nfgh level pf whpt li lt not • . . Striped body; black and White 

, .’ vT • : , 


rjW5 ! 


iis 


ifi that If both preserves the point of 
the thought that “existence Is what 
thC' existential quantifier expresses'- 
• and Itself constitutes a derivative 
property of individual objects. Wil- 
liams officially rejects this suggestion 
..on the grounds that It requires the 
assumption that identity is a relation 
between an individual- and Itself, an 
assumption which he claims without 
argument to be false,- Not only would 


brackets Polish notation has the 
merit of revealing that predicate 
operators cannot be distinguished 
from sentential ones, and thus that 
there is no distinction between the 
interna! and external negation of 
propositions in which a predicate is 
attached to a name. This claim is an 
Important one, since just such a dis- 
tinction with respect to negative ex- 
istential claims Is a familiar feature 
of the views of those who allow that 
existence is a property of individuals. 
What Is startling in Williams’s posi- 
tion is the claim that something, as 
important as this could hang on a 
choice of notation. In fact, of cours:, 

_ it doesn’t;, one can just use different 
letters, or constructions, to disting- . 
uish sentential from predicate oper- 

ators - • «»■! 

I have so. far concentrated on Wil- 
liams's .central claim about existence, 
that It is not a predicate of individual 
objects, and I have sufficiently .indi- 
cated why . I think that he does not 
• establish :t, In the latter part of roe 
book he ranges over a wide variety 
of topics in logic, and his treatment 
of them fs to some extent separable 

from his central Claims about exist- 
. ence. For example, - he argues that 
.we can make good sense of the use 
. of quantifiers which bind sentential 
variables, ftp in “For some p, .Wil- 
liams believes that, p". and on this 
point 1 ' agree with, him, though l 
doubt if , a sceptic on. this matter 


iij£ 


certlng: to find that identity, as a 
'relation between qn , ipdtvldwl trod 
itself. plaj'S.an importarir.role in his 


would be' iperSuaded. by. WilUams.s 
' discussion ‘of It. Am'bng these, falter, 
chapter?,. |hnt On fiction and possible , 
. worlds seemed to me especially tn- 
te rest! na, and ; y/ull-expressed. , 1 wish 
•. tb6,:r$swof the book bad - been. tne 




same, * 
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Interested Party — by Russell Davies 

DM !;r. h T 8 ° f i arkin at S . ix, y'-* lt n,us l have been grand to be there. 

Wei J" 1 h } c y c ^ h ^ Or a train, or a graveyard, or where? 

Were the invites on library-tickets? Was He wearing Hit M.C.C. tie? 

Were there Ewart and Heaney (and BLeaney?) and Wain? 

Was there actual scotch, or did Kingsley complain 
lliat a superabundance of sodding champagne 
Juat made a man wide, not high? 

No, surely they held it at Faber’s. There must be a room for these do’s, 

A normal-type, formal-type Eliot Room, with a couple of tables for booze. 

Monteith will, have ordered some flowers (and probably none’Il arrive). 

But there, on a trolley, symbolical scraps 
Called twiggiei and toasties and savoury snaps 
Are waiting to fuel the talented traps 
Of Andrew, and John, and Clive. 

And here is the Poet arriving, some minutes ahead of the crowd 

(For all that he wouldn’t, you can’t say he couldn’t; It’s fiction, for crying out loud.) 

He strolls, with his hands In his pockets, as though he were kicking up leaves. 

Then mooiu to the window and watches the birds 
(Their singing so pleasingly barren of words) 

And waits for the inrush of topers and turds 
All nursing their private peeves. 

In fact, though, they’ve treated him kindly. The book’s an "agreeable romp”. 

(But it hasn’t the tone of a Wlngy Manane attacking the Tar Paper Siomp . . .) 

There's nothing remotely disgraceful, and no one to ban from the binge. 

Just part of a chapter is crap to the coro - 
The one by that actor chap, bit of a bore, 

Who looks like an owlet and whines like a saw. 

The one from Beyond the Fringe, 

The joint, within minutes, is jumping. Cacophony builds by degrees. 

(If Faber's have neighbours, they’re kept from their labours by raving occasions like these.) 
Now poet must holler to poet; and Larkin must mime his hellos - 
To the utter enchantment of Christopher Ricks 
Who loves, above all things, the way meanings mix, 

‘‘Did Larkin mean ’Helt-o' or ‘Hull-o' ?" (He licks 
His lips, as an essay grows.) 

The room is a mass reputation, a roistering riot of names. 

As Amis and Conquest engage in a song-fest and Porter talks daughters with James; 

, Now Gavin’s describing a rhyme-scheme; and John is enGrossed with his host, 

Comparing the ethics of zeugma and pun; 

While, honoured and old, in a circle of sun, 

John Betjeman sits (for his Motion ( is Dunn) 

Responding to every toast. 

By the way, were some losels Invited? Have loblollies joined the elect? 

Well who are those others, hespecfacled brothers, It seems, In some species of sect? 

Not lecturers, surely? Or ll«pera? (Their whirper« are irJcky to catch) ■ 

And surely hot louts, yoii am tell by their dress: ' 

Those trousers, though shiny, ere fresh from the press ... 

They must be the bloody UhraHatul Yes, 

A typical horn-rimmed batch. 

Let’s focus again upon Larkin: a figure that he’d call "unftall". 

Up close, and In toto » he’s not like his photo - you get no idea of the scale. 

He’s bigger, and seemingly louder; alarmingly boisterous eyes. 

His forehead's more favoured with bumps than with ruts; 

Near-pendulous lobes (and a touch of the guts); 

And cheeks that are baggy (for hoarding the nuts 
Of foreigners, poofs and spies). 

Too risky to say what he stands for - but there he unbllnkiagly stands, 

Like a lighthouse, maybe, overlooking the lea on behalf of Indifferent tends ... 

A gaze on the lookout for salvage, for what can be plucked from the night: 

Fofc reverent feeling, where God used to be; 

If not for the Tree of Life, life in a tree; 

For "I don’t kid anyone, least of all me"; , 

For keeping The. End In sight; 

For childlessness,, Hardy, the Seasons; for everything verging on dull; 

For catching of happiness;' scorning of crappiness; lexical raapplness; Hull; 

For Henry ’Red’ Allen and Condon; for Rlbbjesdale rather than Rome; 

For lonillness relied to the purpose of leisure; ■ - ' 

For losses collected like personal treasure; 

For England, and Beauty (but pot beyond measure, 

And not very muds for Home;) 

.. Alas fot the technical po«cAer, frqrri L«rkin therey iittle to steal. . ' ; ' 

■ No standardised metres, or, thoughts thAt repeet m resource, and afflatus congeal. 

No personal code-words (well, hardly: you couldn’t call ‘toad* recondite) 

So the nearest we get to those twitches arid tics. . . 

That critics call characteristics (or tricks) 

Is the negative prefix - says Christopher Ricks, ... 

In which he Is not unright,. i 

It’s tempting to break up the petty - they lurch off in search of some food - . 

And to leav? Philip tar kin alone in the darkln a parody Laridnesque mood. 

But having JmnvvH Min, .imbldden, in hogget et-mpggerei yerie, 

The least I can do is give over, desist. 

Withdraw while he’i fill got a drink ip hMst, .. . ; : \ . 

And leave him to get MoheMzidly pissed . : • \ " s '• . , • : ’ 

(And nuts to the loonung hearse). • : , ! • . : ' < ■ 

Were yOH .v.r brapped to; di. « Bnmj? • , . ‘ 

‘ x^flvin vour custard, while rdurid you were mustered assorted mad cripples. and scum? 

ThiS'almost tt.ditlohal M < ••••» •. • ‘ v *• . .• 

How «e«t aft achievement ip make It yont theme! ■ ; , ; .; ... , .v * # 

■ .. b£°o w . r -..-,- ■ 

;l pnBnfrhed, nttfine*- phfafr, • :■ v . .. - • 'j: J ' ' •••"_ • . .. • • ;J. \ « » ...i . :• 
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Laughter and lamentations 


Hkinricii Heine 
C omplete Poems 
Translated by 1 fail Draper 
1 ,1132pp. Boston: Suhrk.unp/Inscl 
Distributed in the UK by Oxford 


University Press. £2fJ. free’ *>f Gncthi 

0 19 8! 57851 called "dumb" tl 

■ foolish, not silt 

In two importa nt respects this weighty f 

volume keeps the promise of its title. It Jf ,hc 

is indeed as complete as the present h “ lon 8 ears - 
state of research allows, containing not All this would 

only all Heine's lyrics, mock-epics, version principa 
satires and occasional poems, hut also American markc 
his two verse-dramas. No English o delightful gam 
version past or present can botist u devil who uses (it 
comparable coverage: we are even in Heine’s origin* 
given, in a helpful section of Notes, °f Harvard's f 
translations or important variant Bogart cutch-pl 
reading and excisions. Hal Draper’s version. It beet 
renderings may claim to be modem in however, when 
the sense that Louis Untcrmcycr’s destroy Heine’s c 
were In an earlier day: they make free J*>ne and spceclw 
use of twcnlicth-ccnlury idiom but arc intimate terms wii 
not urraid of introducing archaisms the same thing as 
when conventionally “poetic" effects Uni gang mil pan 
are required. I lelne himself, it will be for you so painful 
remembered, was fond of playing the daft" an adequnti 
archaic and "poetic" against (he sehne mich so seh 
contemporary and of H land. nach dir, Ich schn 

These translations may be called But let us retm 
English however, only m a strictly Draper’s translat 
limited sense- for a successful reading not only for its co 
can only be achieved if the British for its faithful at 
reader cultivates a transatlantic accent, stanza-patterns an 
He must always pronounce "niche” as has not proved pc 
“nitch", stress “mustache" and keep exactly to l 
“reveille'' on the first and "frontier" on judged alternalio 
the second syllable, a nd be prepared to u naccented line-er 
let “quarters” rhyme with “orders" and feminine rhymes 
"cadavers" with “savors”. He will find rightly tells us. “ar 


he is driven here and there “fur fair". 
The Romans arc credited with 
"amorous mammas" (and it’s not 
mothers that are meant ); Dame 
Venus asks to be “beat up"; l*hnc ton 
rides "his sohir buggy"; angels are “for 
real"; a former discipline has "gotten 
free” of Goethe, when people arc 


S. S. Prawer 

intention comes across splendidly in 
stanzas like “The canon opened his fat 
face: / ‘Love must not be coarse, you 
know. / It’s bad for the health in that 


know, / It’s bad for the health in that scorns the near-perfect equivalent 
case.'/Ayounggirllisped.'Whyso?'", English offers him (“handful" - 
though the social ambience would be “answer") in favour of the 
belter caught, I think, if “young lady" phonologieally heterogeneous line- 
were substituted for “young girl in the endings “cold day" - “answer". Some 
last line. Stanzas like “The sun sinks changes are, of course, necessitated by 

. . .1 A A ■ n I Al I ■ ft? !■ 1 I I 


powerful last poems, suddenly 
abandons rhyme for assonance 
(“Hand voH" - “Antwort”), Draper 
scorns the near-perfect equivalent 
English offers him (“handful" - 
“answer") in favour of the 


Ford real"; a former discipline has “gotten better caiiant, I tninK, it young iaay pnonoiogicany neicrogeneous ime- 

free" of Goethe, when people arc were substituted for “younggirr in tne endings “cold day" - “answer”. Some 
called “dumb" they must be presumed last line. Stanzas like “The sun sinks changes are, of course, necessitated by 

foolish, not silent; (he “ass" which into the ocean, / A last ray hashes the compulsions of English rhymes and 

is wriohiu pl a y* a prominent part in several of the above, / And points with a golden rhythms; but there remain quite a few 
htfhuti poems is not the kind that is grey and finger / To where I lost my love" that cannot be explained in this way. 

i ™!Sn has long cars. reproduce the rhythm and thought- Why should King Ludwig’s 

AH this would seem fair ennnwh in a sequence of their original so faithfully “Lapidarstil" be called “gem-like" 

K"2£S l vers ton nMnaS? StSSfir the that ,he y could easily be sung, without rather than “lapidary"? Why should 
American marfet -^t can even turn into distortion of vocal ‘ ine > to ,he notes not the sub-title of Atta Troll remain as 
I'EngSi f £ wTc!Z The S' «“•" lb* *<— explicitly Shakespearean as to, of 

i boiut u devil who uses (ifliiriigcnstudcm-slang on 8 in al. Germany. A Winters 7o/c? Why, if 

are even in Heine’s original poem mouthing one Imagery and movement of the "? iae u ? medieval knights bore true 

uf Notes. °f Hnrvaitf's favourite Humphrey famous “sea-gull" poem from £ a,t h l lt n dem Herzen , should they 

viiriunl Bogart cs itch -phrases in Draper's Semphine have been perfectly caught bMr it upon their breast in Draper? 

Draper’s version. It becomes objectionable, in the lines “Dear soul, dear fugitive Why, when Heine tells us specifically 
■rn./dHi in however. when such tmnsnnsiiinnc spirit. / There's fear and rutin in vnur ‘hat King Charles I is sitting m “a 


metaphor “the fragrant flowers of my 
disdain." 7 

Natural word and phrase 
accentuations have often to be 
wrenched, when reading Draper's 
translations, if a line is to make 
metrical or rhyming sense. One finds 
oneself forced to read “Soon I’ll follow 


the compulsions of English rhymes and 
rhythms; but there remain quite a few 
that cannot be explained in this way. 
Why should King Ludwig’s 
“Lapidarstil" be called “gem-like" 
rather than “lapidary”? Why should 
not the sub-title of Atta Troll remain as 
explicitly Shakespearean as that of 
Germany. A Winter's Tale ? Why, if 
Heine’s medieval knights bore true 
faith “in dem Herzen , should they 


contours”, without any warrant in the 
original. Some lines defy reading aloud 


0 J Hifc cuu uu 

- try “Upon your heart I saw the 
serpent feed; 1 1 saw, my love, how 
wretched you are indeed 1 ’ I The onlv 

man »n Mali. *L.. 1 » 


ci itch -phrases in Draper's 
It becomes objectionable, 


the sumc thing as "Hnst du vertrauten his original: “A fat cigar stuck in the 
Umgang mil Danicii”, nor is “1 yearn f R ce, / They go their way with stolid 
for you so painfully / Until I’m nearly phlegm; / No doubt they have good 
daft" an adequate equivalent of “Ich stomachs too - / If only one could 
sehne mich so sehr nacli dir, / Ich rufe stomach them!”, and his punch-lines 
nach dir, Ich schmachtc". again and again match those of Heine 

But let return to .he good news. Ite 
Draper’s translation deserves praise ^ / “o w few andsS asmuch « 
not only for its completeness, but also IZ/ jSS 'EM i 
for its faithful adherence to Heine’s SS l 


stomachs too - / If only one could or allusion to ms own Jewish heritage, 
stomach them!”, and his punch-lines introduces Hebrew forms into his 

K in and again matcli those of Heine German text ("Jeruscholajim” in Atta 
isclf: “Truth's disappearing from Troll, “Mausche" in one of the 
the planet; t Gone is the faithfulness of Meyerbeer satires) should Draper 
yore. / Dogs fawn, and stink as much as normalize these forms to “Jerusalem" 


pothouse drudge likes 
/ Of freedom without 


old ladies “putting hexes” onto young 
ones or baking "loaf cakes” (whatever 


rar us raiiniui aanerence to Heme s mor e » ‘The nothouse dniriue lik« 
stanza-patterns and rhyme-schemes. It songs F Of freedom without 

has not proved possible, of course, to aHS„T^ 
keep exactly to the poet’s carefully 1 

ausa&s.'j 

SgusrsjsJksi 

Cferman verse than to English"; but pil'd hioh’iISK tC 

t!S heav f= ns w «: can safely leave / To the 


that Is) for them. A gift of “cookies" is “fetishism" in matters of form has led anaefg^and ThVSra^ Im!oh 
met with praise for “Ihe eats". Mr to some remarkable successes in 2gLn 
. Drapers Heine searches for a “dizzy reproducing the movement and “feel" 1 « " e 

dim?, finding lh,t If, “jutl ito go" at ot Hstne’t poem,, Help's purodbilt , ^° nder whal » > P=a" 


angels and the sparrows”, though 
someone unfamiliar with the original 
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The more ’menacing tones that 
occasionally invade Heine's poetry 
ring out convincingly in the English 
version of Die schteslsdien Weber: 


normalize these forms to “Jerusalem” 
(instead of “Yerushalaim") and 
“Moses" (instead of “Mosche”)? Why 
when a Jewish figure refers to his son r s 
hunched back (“hoher Rticken") 
should the translator drag in a crude 
Jewish stereotype by making him 
speak, instead, of his son's “hooked 
nose” which, allegedly, “shows the 
breed”? Heine was quite capable of 
using such stereotypes for bis own 
purposes; but there can be no 
justification for introducing them 
without his sanction^ 

As generous acknowledgments in 
the Foreword make clear, Draper has 
profited by the ■ advice of two 
distinguished professors of German 
literature in American universities. 
This has undoubtedly helped him to 
avoid the kind of misunderstanding of 
Heine's words which so often mars 


way to make that last line the 
equivalent of Heine’s “Ich sah, mein 
Lieb, wie sehr du elend bist" is to 
reduce “wretched" to a monosyllable: 
a Procrustean solution that will find 
few friends on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr Draper allows himself occasions! 
descents into Dennis-the-Dachshund 
language (“This they will understand 
never”; “When I hear Hungary's name 
outcried”) and offers as translation of 
Heine’s idiomatic and pellucid 
German such infelicities as “In dream I 
saw a man . . .’’ (might not "A dream 
showed me a man" be better?) or “I 
seem to hear a distant ringing / Of 
watchmen’s horns ..." Even in 
America, one would have thought, 
“horns" hardly "ring”. Some famous 
lines are reduced to gibberish. Are we 
seriously being offered “From oldea 
times it flings out / A beckoning white 
hand" as a translation of "Aua alien 
Mflrchen winkt es / Hervor mit weisser 
Hand", or is Draper having us on? 
There are similar norrors elsewhere: 
“But he awoke and thrust it deep / In 
Caesar’s breast the daggers thud”; 
“Grant that in - this mighty temple / 
How the stairs are inconvenient”; ‘‘Old 


“The shuttle flies, the loom creaks avoid the kind of misunderstanding of 
loud, / Night and day we weave your Heine's words which so often mars 
shroud - / Old Germany, at your translations of his writings into other 
shroud we sit, / We're weaving a languages; yet he misses the point 
threefold curse in it, /We’re weaving, occasionally. “Den ersten beaten 
we’re weaving!" And the dark world- Mann" is hy no means the same thing 
view of some of the late poems Is 88 "the first good man”. "Wir batten 
conveyed without loss of force in lines . ein en Nero jetzt / Statt LandesvBter 
like “Heroes' lives will bleed away, / dre* Dutzend" opposes the sheer 
And the worst will win the day”, or In stature of the monstrous Nero to the 
the rendering of a Uttle poem prefixed mediocrity of petty German 
to Section Ifof the Romanzero\ sovereigns, who mav Or mav nnt he 


conveyed without loss of force in lines . einen Nero Jetzt / Statt Landesvfiter Compai 
like “Heroes’ lives will bleed away, / are* Dutzend" opposes the sheer underlir 
And the worst will win the day”, or in stature of the monstrous Nero to the bin zu G 
the rendering of a Uttle poem prefixed mediocrity of petty German 7), EIHc 
to Section II of the Romanzero: sovereigns, who may Or may not be proves 

Happiness Is a giddy girj ' good-natured - a contrast which context, 

And always dblncHDcd to stay: is destroyed by the rendering “Only you’ve 

She pats your head, rives you a whirl. a ™ hot three dozen Nero?’. “Gar through 

■Kisses you quick, and flits away. liebe Geschflpfchon und TrOpfchen” fntroduc 

SSvhS'iSs? nQ w|Ctan't worry, . patronizingly JJattlng faelr Sds Sinab 

iUJX u S'r^-' " 

invariably extend far enough. Take the rendami ih run ratcl y LUienffa 


„ — — - id uwig 

offered as an equivalent, “Wlr treiben 
jetzt Famllienglflck'S accurately 
rendered in Alistair EUlot’s recent 


translation of the .Lazarus poems as 
Were busy with domestic bliss”, 




stanza of that poem should have a foot Elffi ‘?hfSnt nf t W * e » wa X 
less than the first; yet in Drapes Si “S* 


ridiculous. If that is the price we have 
to pay for rigid adherence to Heine’s 
verse-patterns, it is too steep by half. 

In poems whose effect depends on 
spareness and economy, tautology 
seems particularly unwelcome. 
Examples of padding, however, are 
found in several places: “For millennia 
now, as brothers / We've borne with 
each other an age”, for instance, or 
“mad dream of mine / That once 
tormented . my own heart”. 
Comparison with other translations 
underlines this; as equivalent of “ich 
bin zu Grand gerichtet” (Z«»i Lazana 
7), Elliot's quiet ‘‘I’ve come to Brief’ 
proves much more effective, m its 
context, than Draper’s insistent “That 
you’ve destroyed me through and 
through”. One regrets especially the 
introduction of Ohs and Alls into lines 
that have no such exclamations in the 
original: “Du bist wie eine Blume 
becomes “Oh, you are Uke a flower ; 
“Ich batte einst ein schflnes Vaterland 
appears as “Oh, once I had a lovely 
fatherland”, and “Deine welssen 
Lilienfinger” as “Oh, your snow-white 
lily fingers”. Is not Aaron Kramers 
“You’re lovely as a flower” preferable 
to Draper’s breathy emotionalism? 

These are but some of the 
complaints that can be and wjU w 
made about this new version of Heine s 
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- Money'. was-' evil: * - 

Therefore he locked up large sums of U in sola 

■ 1 • -In. ships and warehouses, • ; ‘ 

, Pdldets and dljtes, 'i' • 

;• J°- hoW , badt the leviathan ari4 the ' flood. : ' 

.. To stop it corrupting poor people ; 

■ *' “to** bought luxuries, '• !! 

•• - Drugs and 1 whores, . ■. ■ "■«: ; ' .■ • 

■ Ot waited -their UveS oqjoying theniielyes. ' 

Hi* capital has' gro^vn. 1 . ’ ' •• 

■ ' : : W(|bt in hi. rarim 

. v. N . L , ..Wlft no curtains' drawn* '' 

•'■••Jl, Tojttownexi-d^nelghbours i ' v.V- . ■ 

Hi* gloomy Interior had . ■ 


. w,the mid-1970s- has not been 
tor no one can read his way “fougn 
this book without saining a powertuj 


««' hubi wuuiw wuxo. t 

consecrated sohie twenty-five 
his life. Heine's calculated simplicities, 
his : self-conscious and often seur 
parodying sentimentality, his pUy wtn 
a wiae variety of personae, ws 
powerful biending . o£ accusation, 
laughter, apd lament, again and again 
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to remember that Draper's version nas 
the deficiencies ', this review hjj 
attempted to point out, so that, we 
not . lay them to the charge i Of u® 
originals.. The translator will. T 
doubt, want to make some revision*' 
future reissues. Once we have maw 
the Accessary allowances, JMwevsjV** 
can surely, accept this book, gr 
as; an approbation t6 the work of tne. 
poet so well described to Ifa Foreword- 
“pbsing; ■ dedaimingi- 
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Discreet ch arms and eternal squiddities 

rrr- 


Carlos Fubntes 
D istant Relations 

aasassa gavaarsarr s 

out to combine the virtues of Proust wherem” ^hSy^aJ^nJd "to IbT'S ^^rassed summary takes the word eT&i^paSfS^ when lire 

B-nravic masquerading as an art Him. in the PariTShonXnl ^ n'S d .'f fl 0r ? a P^PMerous mess, dai mi „. cei£ C “ °. f 


recent extraordinary experiences 
Mexico and Paris. 


ms creature intent on canturinp ih»* '" ' I: , 7? m , n comparison 

m Mexican Victor and taking him back in ?J? l f TitS?! J ° s£ - ** I,ke a ^ ure 
time (or out of it alSerito be 2 HJL2fi ,arin IT 1 "'*' whi,e 
iai companion for his own a„ 5L ??° r f ^ s £i". b,cs exhausted jai- 


Sa^n ' £5S£ 

jurg. £7.95. Heredia, Branly invited them m when he B / fl V | y drawing as Fucnles provic 


Stilted, snobbish, charmless and 
elephantine, Distant Relations is 
unlikely to make any converts for 


, — iwij iv siiaM 

character- Carlos Fuentes. 


B-movie masquerading as an art film, to the Paris phone-bool^who Kn 
The story straddles the Old World E nghien-les-Bains, and Bra niv 
and the New, iust as the style seeks to entering into the spirit of the game 
accommodate both realism and prose- drov e out with young Victor to nav him 
poetry. One lunchtime the narrator a visit. K y 

unnamed till the book’s penultimate Branly crashed hk 
section, meets an old friend, the forrwi £ c . ar * aad . was 


SS5-J2- 

identity and memory while allowing its difficulties lith Fnliieh Car ’ whose 

sstsse*- sssMaaEft ~ r c 


section, meets an old ?riend, the forced t 0 S - was 

octogenarian Comte de Branly, in the French Heredia in oSerJoremfS^ 


Dolphin love 


Bill Buford 

Ted Mooney 

Easy Travel to Other Planets 

279pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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■ - - - moment of delicate aquatic congress. 

Melissa is a marine biologist asked to Mnnn^k^S'L- ? ot tc l rc8ard Ted 

spend three weeks alone jtfndvina a Mooney s cool first novel as something 


oroveoutwithyoungVirtortopaThim flabby GtX ™™' n "« n « n ««l «uelly 

niLji ,, .... sentence. Take this passage, for 

Branly crashed his car, and was flounder S h Fii a P nf h ^ r i lhc rea ^ er 5 xam P ,e: "W frlend fe « tha * *" ‘he 
forced to spend some daw with the 55?. fr 65 lo , ads h ! s ,ext w,[h f me ^ the moon slowly ascended 
French Heredia in orXrtoreeTerate SS."? firewo 'ks. wi'houl ever f™"> Ihe familiar garden, fom secret 

perate. producing a memorable phrase or a moisture between the oaks and birches 

rising after a long summer's absence to 

e celebrate the return of the abundance 

of autumn when the woods are 
sovereigns of their moribund bounty, 
i j samc wa y *be real sounds of the 

some time, however, for Peter to get disconnected landscape he was observing with sucli 

this particularly powerful feeling dSS™ .JPS? ch .’ ■ a PP aren ‘ mournful and protracted delight were 
across, and Melissa is not able to de,ire to touch born in him." 

3«Sftjs-sss SSgfi Jssur.? & Tj-5 

pool, that Melissa and Peter unite in a that "SJ n? jk pe agreeing in the same way A in the same wav R - 
moment ofdelicate equatic congresa’ & S^SSTJ^JSSX ™ S “ * aSShBt . 

It IS dimcillt not tn nuorrl -T„J ffu> 1 


qualiSn? 0m .„'d hi5 lhc ’’umS ^™ci^^=^ihe 
foreplay conducted in the and UlkM^Pah^K 1? gr0Ups " i y thms , and you ore left \rith a f franklv - h ’ S personB ! appearance by 

1 of the upstairs swimming of a new Pm ntiul . «, OU l ^ e discovery defective sentence* “Mv friend felt thJr author is never madcdcar. Having 
delisse and Peter unite’luf in .hc.ame wa^Xin&ti^B 8 ' S a“£5 . '. h ' &•«*!**** 


dedication to Buiiuel and its insistent 
references to Supervielle, to 
Lautrdamont, to Holbein the 
Younger, to Quevedo, to Laforgue, to 
Laforgue, to Musset, to Nerval, to 
Vallejo, to Neruda and to Poz. its 
closest links are to pulp fiction in the 
Lovecraft mould. Lovecraft, if he was 
alive, could almost claim to have been 
plagiarized in passages such as this; 
Have you ever paused, my friend, 
to think about the appalling con- 
cept of infinity, time and space 
without beginning or end? That is 
what I saw that morning in the 
shaft of (he dumbwaiter. Infinity 
was like the flesh of a wet, bland 
squid, slimy and slobbery, a lexture 
without color or orientation, the 
pure vertiginous sensation of a 
£reat while mollusk ignorant of 
time or space. 

In the closing pages of Distant 
netations the narrator is named by the 
Comte de Branly as “Fuentes", but the 

rnaenrt inn iLl. .« . 


spend three weeks alone studying a nf a i;f« SC °° - no ^ ■“““ 

male dolphin. Towards the end of ter Sf a f Uci \¥ S J? 1 the 

stay, she is surprised by how intimate iifi J[ nana 8 es to °ff what no one 

she and her subject feel when together Sot ?emK TflSiSfffilr 8 ' •* isaIso 
Not only do they succeed in SL r rnMy . “‘“““If to dismiss it as 
communi(aring with remarkable ease- SSStfSS’S 


little shopworn these days, what with 
the proliferation of confessional 
therapies, advertising agencies TV 
personalities." 

Personal life is no salvation. At 
the airport she is met by Jeffrey, the 
man she lives with. Her arrival 


should have 
enough. 


embarrassment 


wst bed-time - but, more important, disregard the sfrana»!u°!»» < ? lt,cls, ?j Clance, and momentarily delays the 

=.taS S ^ ! “ i[in8t0 ™‘“ wi,h -*o ®»ich “dolphffiffid«° rld Stt'SPaSf NSkf&S 

wms 


Life through death 


ironto^vrorid Snft and dcl ^ 

s"?ntSdS rid “ ntem P lates beginning with 


anair he contemplates beginning with 
Melissa’s best friend, Nikki. Nikki 

“ fly •» 


Lisa St Aubin de TerAn 

Keepers of the House 

183pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 020013 


driven everyone from the valley except 
■or Lydia, Diego, their unborn second 
child and eighty-nine year old Benito 
Mendoza, who has served the Bcltrdns 
since childhood. 


should behave in such a dolphinlike SlLi J 1 ‘•motion is trivialtoed to the baby for the man she believes she may 

banner and that, quite reasonably, he. W 1 be thL° Eh* ^ wh ° ^ ay ^ r ma ? 1 

should soon feel such a strong with people collapsing in Eventually freed from 

attraction to her. I. take Uorm^tion ric£Si-' P (S4 Mkkr ’of” In^ ^ 
1 indecision), Melissa visits her mother 

TL _ | - wbo, even while dying of cancer, Is 

ine personal touch 

A ’ the woman with whom he hn& hp»n 


rt ,7 t . "vi iituiuc 

who, oven while dying of cancer, I 
about to have a “short-lived” affal 


Colin Greenland 

Harlan Ellison 

Shatter'd ay 

ftA1 taon ' £7 - 95 - 


al LUUCn wth a man who may or may not leave 

n woman with whom he has been 

NorST Uter f Iy sh0 ? jjf reader j som ® trouble tafingalirtistof and cim 
Nor does be go to much for moral you blame her? 


n_, more onei 

edition of Harlan but he can 


Trwl to 

for example. “Would You Do It for a ? l ** m P t8 . to , negotiate a fine line with a dying twentieth-century 
Penny?" and “How’s the Night Life on l^ween being a very fenny book conquistador, into a relatively simple 
C Hda?^ r ZSS a tt *“'t) tauf soap opera concern for survival and procreation, 

seduction fantasy andan extended "telodrama of the worst sort - a kind of A , P°"°Pjy of detail bastions 
smutty ioke- ro^me 0 evense>dst He k c °ronatlon Street transferred to the veijrinuhtudp. and an attractive 
ntore often annowif V°m tmd tretidy ^ ManhtHm. But P^bmess of s^le, as well as the 

but cm ^ clHvle Mraonri g ’ R*#® . niqtodrama. yrhere sexual absence of tfie kind of comic 
dui ne can certainly oe personal. Setrayai has dramatic' potential exaggeration with which Latin- 


more often annoying than shocking; 
but he can certainly be personal. 


the kind of 

Ellison’s Imesfcolhi^ion Hutchinson ^ tW . WI,,liy ** betrayal has . dramatic^ potentiaT «aggeratiOn with which Utinl 

. omit all but one of his IntrodSmSc Tbe centrepiece of this collection is because sexual intimacy matters, there American writers Often feel obliged to 
which guard every store in the “ AU the Li “ diat are My Life”, twenty M n Moopey’s i novel . no ) sense ^ ^of. meal i their characters, dispel Initial 


v<mii HU out one Of his bltroductinnc tciiucfjicws or mis collection IS ■hmuw uwuoib, mere 

which guard every store in the “AU the Lies that are My Ufe", twenty b. Jn Mooney’s novel, no sense of 
Houghton Mifflin o^nttiTTtev could thonsand words of fictional self- betrayal or melodrama if only because 
have cut them all One Ellison to ex P°sure for which Ellison adopts the nothing mattere, in any significant way, 
enough without another doinc the unusual expedient of two personae: a at afl- Sexuality is merely a unit of 
commentary. Jrt anv case miisan rich » flamboyant SF writer and his trade, and orgasm is reduced to a kind 
Peeds. no Introduction When he ““^what less manic old friend, who of bi«ije soda! greeting. In the easy. 
Introduces thimrs he . thiStr o? narrates the story of the writer’s death worId of ***}( trawl, the most agitated 


burtakki ’ ror tne buttonhole IT ",, ’ 

fflsasasasasyst ffi 


rinrt« ""r rf v, scerai materii 

painful seri “ of mi' 


the living dispi 
“Sbatterday” begii 
in a characteristic i 


dispossess the dead, 
begins like “All the Lies” 


other this is a true or even 


^iyerse.Whctjjgy thj jg . those which are least ; exhibitionist, remarkably: un-erotic, post-war frangipani, cemafis and huinmina- 

ac^nt 6f to artfa^motiv^s least coarsened by hjs preferred tradition of ‘'imaginative seWlity”: blrdr^Crops WltheT, sheep Xhmi 
fe® 9 Pot matter, irestablishes that a ^ re ** iv ^ manner: ^Count fee Qock the tradition that, beginning with bookworms and weevils dat their way 
after the- Snal touch feat Tells the Time", about the limbo Philip Roth’s^ dfemonstratioa ]h throfrgh library and storeroom;: 
J*w e rably on ah exposed neree-he i* of human ineffectuality; "Ail the Birds -Portnoy's Complaint that not even the PMsabtgjrls no longer turn Up for work 
^Ptosively hvt>erbollc- Hn ri ‘if ht- Come Home to Roost”, in which an conterite of the ftpuly refrigerator are and ate replaced by grotesque Matiide, 
offends it Is with good w&l * • undeserving man Is revisited by all the safe from violation, has included exotic who move* like a. bird of ill-bmeh 


t offends.it Is withstood wlII ' ° ' n • undeserving man Is revisited by all the safe from violation, has included exotic 
Ellison j . women he nas ever Couple'S with, one. displays involving brothers and sisters, 

'v fejlrodudno I?ra3 ied fe^/A^'t b f by one, in reverse order; “Opium".? \ dead mothers, household tools, qnd 
• Visions, his suicide hallucination; and, "The Other virtually all animals - domesticated, 

' ^ence" fiction* ;w t i 8 u 0 S' b i rea jfeS Eye of Polyphemus",: a graceful grazing, and predatory - found, on 
• . Even then iSSi parable of Purgatory and a comforter lanti.' Mooney flas figured out how tp 

: - / Qi,thej|tories seemed who earinot-lcfentify bin; owp de^re. , reach': the animal^ to the sea, but In 

l ■ ^ meadous fe*n his This last.: is : EUlsbn :: Writing as ■ most rtc<nt respects, ro much clcvcr- 
.i fantethivi^ .i«:j^. a ^ in5 <.' proclaimed; Hemingway - no .firework^/ no , ness seems siteh-a. waste: it is evident 
!' i - w i case now. trumpets, , and it is the most that . submerged .by : all ' this dojphihr 
';-. ^tefelnri^^? ot . e, bpJ o y suspense and aocotnDlished and powerful piece in love - this Disneyland FliDDer. made 


KT^L- ' l W! l P 01 UE 1EKAN Since childhood. Lydia beams 

the airport is’ about 'to Keepera ° r lhe Hiras,: encouraged by Benito, to reconstruct 

pnrajSBt‘-ss>ts .SssSas^S 

/JL I ?" d £ >ino Wa ?f a ?fed“ding term; rather ft- the main borfy and is the most original 

loiT h Lii«» ° t er $ a " a ^. tiv ®b1whichDMStAublride part of Keepers of the House, Lydianot 

v?n ’ ^hfil **** J 1 * 1 moth e r JP r6 . a ! through the mddium of Lydia only comes to aa*pt Benito’s dJqtorU, 

n cancer. Is Sinclair Beltrlri , involves Anglo-Saxon ’‘Fate has brought you to chronicle oil r 

toe^ er Mombo^ 8 Ibspauire 

E,iS»rf " 

QUDle tmang all this in. apd can an Englishwoman whose vision of El resolve to escape from the valley if not 
me her? Dorado is transmuted, through the from the past. J 

Travel to Other planets “npractlcalirips of life In a strange land r „ „ . - . .. ’ ! ■ . 

!a to negotiate a fine line wife a (tying ■ twentieth-century ’}?- a a ®r ies . of ^hegoricaliy headed, 
a being a very fenny book conquistador, into a relatively simple se V° rained chapters, characters 
it Isn’t) anti soap opera l ? }nCern for survival and procreation. Bs rhe misanthropic Admiral 
ama of the worst sort -a kind of A panoply of detail bastions ^ucnce.crazed murderer Arturo Lino 
tlon Street transferred to the verisimilitude, and nn attractive , Marm Gmmslaria, whose 
tnd trendy of Manhattan. But Pjainnesa of style, as well as the wutulness causes the massacre qf rqany 
, melodrama, where sexual absence of the kind of comic ™a out like a hand of court 

I has dramatic potential exaggeration with which Latin- S 3 ™ 8 j™ lhe Bezu i ue pack of Aunts 
sexual intimacy matters, there American writers often feel obliged to 5®™ a H d H? 8 ®* These two gamble to 
doopey’s novel, no seiise of. present their characters, dispel initial ,, t , erni V\ e th eir every move and die 
I or.melodrama if only because fears of feyness. . sU1 * waiting for the suitors who will. 

matters, In any significant way. Hie blurb tells us that for seven mU SSSJ° e ^l th ?. ir spfesierhood as 1 : 

Sexuality is merely a unit of Lisa St Aubin de-lAn ibMuSjn!!! an . d Rancho once rescued the 

nd orgasm is redured to a kind SaiidV sdSr nK de Labastida sisters. Terfln’s rich 

re soaal greeting. In the easy, avocado farm S the P fooffi 0 f the P °. rtT ^ tS of u them ’ of many; 

f easy travel, the most agitated Andes. On arrival at LaBebe la to thto ; other !" e « bcra ° f families. of the first , 
i derives tom an exaggerated strongly autobiographical Wk the “"q^dors who fight, famine, dust, 
jet lag. Itis entirely inkeeptog forte oT her nafret/and exMCtations L° Custs a “d each other, will inevitably :■ 
i novels laid bade tone that makes her fantasy woS^riSdeathln ' compared to those of -Garcfa 
elissa announces that she and: fee shape of a bet fe^ev-wilto’ri M5rqUez; 6 significant difference beidg i 

bin are lovers (“and I don’t use temporarily^ under control sLtoSS feat tjiey are seen though the eyes ofa 

iracS and toSni k oiht whh bt)pe “ i he fan ” workers^o ■ Although the subject of Keepers */ 
E of the NwFoS SSij r ' “ PersonificaUon of Past the House appears to be an infensely 

ond wUh onlv amildcuStJ’ S. t 6n a i? d f tar J s 10 res * ore observed, cofourfel family employed . 

S«S7lS^ as a metaphor for. the end of the old 

mo scuucea wnom menr . impossibly harsh climate, faced with a order w an exotic place, this Is not 

itely, however, Easy Travel to seriM of natural disasters, Lydia Be!- essentially what the book is “about". 
Vanets is dominated by its optimism (and .Usa Terfin’s At the end Lydia, the child in her ; ' 

| submarine jkujsualify. It hnagery) chatines; the vallev is no womb "iaden wife history before It was 
Inevitably, of that peculiar and longer a fertile place, habitat of bdm", halts the jeep (that she has built 
w y, un * ero S c post-war frangipani, clematfa and humming- single-handed from spare parts) to - 
of iraagtoatlve sexuality’^ bhd^ Crops Wither, sheep, die and look for the last time (town into the 
beginning with JwJwonns and. weevils Cat their way valley, and shoots a vulture so that its ■ 
Roths demonstration ih ferough . library- and storeroom; flock, feeding on the carcass; mfeht be 
5 9°> n!p l at, f . tfl&t n ot evcn fe B . girls no longer turn Up for work momentarily; distracted . from: her : ■ 
of thefamily refrigerator are and ate replaced by grotesque Matiide, paralysed husband. /Here it- Is the ' 


betrayal or.melodrama u only because feaft of feyness. . 
nofe tog matters, in any significant way The blurb tells us that for seven yeilra 

at ail. Sexuality is merely a umt- of Lisa St Aubin de Terfn manaeed her 
trade, and orgasm is reduped to a kind husband’s sUtrar ■ nlantHti^n^nnH 
of blzaije soSal peolbig. Id the easy. S farmTlh,® II™ of 
world of easy travel, the most agitated Andes. On arrival at La Bebella to this 
emotion derives frpm an exaggerated stronalv autohlocn-imhinni hnnV 


form of jet lag. Itis entirely fekeeptog 
with the novel’s laid back tono that 


. — ” — — v. ui iu is 

strongly, autobiographical book, , the 
forte of her naJvetd and expectations 
makes her fantasy work; with death. In 


s^hcr aTthe OSSUSSSa 

hTdSS5eri^u57ofSSS3£. :S?^saS^^£SK.“s4s 

J r frighten, conjurinjr ud our “mortal doubt **“* ^ is on, y a prejudice of Other Planets is dominated by its ' ttfnfc opthpism (and "Lisa Terfin’i 
a«ads" to remind us of our common- natfonalcbaracter, Ellison’s most ■ quacking submarine .sensuality., It imagery)., changes; the valleyisnc 
hi as puny creatures to an indifferent *?&***tol and disturbing stories are . smapksi inevitably, of that peculiar and longer a .fertile place, habitat oi 
. momerenr ^ h . least MhlWrionlst remarlrahlv ; rtiMRitfe fiMthtt** -framrinuil. rlAfnflfle 


can respond with only a mild curiosity: 
“Well, who seduced whom then?" , 


■vil 


contents of the family refrigerator are anq are repiaceooy grotesque Matiide, paralysed husband. /Here ' it- is fee 
safe from vio tetton, hat [included exotic who moves^ like a. bird of ill-bmen reiufo^ccmpntof UfethtoniBli death 
displays Involving brothers and sisters, "swallowed up . by her . own that fa iwmbolized rather than the end 
dead mothers, household tools, qnd .shapelessness", carrying “p seed of of a chsfe or of an era ..» • 

' ’ animals - domesticated, gloom that she rolled and kneaded Into : ^ , , • , • •' J . 

J predatory - found., on fe* corn' bfdad and stirred into the . ...MV- A , ^ account ■ 

sy has figured out how (p wuro. that fee made". But stiU the v gnpiring .because of fee 

almfel to fee sea, but In h^denda seems to Lydia like honfe: "it A WV of the writing find fee osoteric 
respects. so much clever- was where fee belonged and its history ' °l a strong-willed young 

ttich a waste: it fa evident .bad grown : Urftfe* ■ hfer ■/ skln > . 2 W®^A.,* W a ti 0 n; 


ue Matiide, paralysed husband. /Here it- is fee ' 
of ill-oraeh ; reinforcement of Ufe: through death 1 
her . own that fa symboltoed rather than fee end : 
p seed of of a caste or of art era. ! , 


In- effect , this is gn account • 
particularly pipping because of .fee .] 


-7 " "'p'". I", ? 1 ^ * y>‘J ;V j-/.' t ; »-,* u|i i vc'/v-i,' ^ 
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Portraits of an age 




Jonathan Keates 

Le Portrait en Halle au Slide de 
Tiepolo 

Petit Palais, Paris 

Pontpea Baton! and bis British 
Patrons 

The Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood 

In an age of reappraisals ami 
rediscoveries the perimeters uf 
eighteenth -century Italian painting for 
(he modern enthusiast remain 
curiously limited and almost 
exclusively Venetian: Giambattista 
Tiepolo, Pietro Longhi, nnd a handful 
of vedutisil. While historians and critics 
rediscover the Enlightenment in 
I-ombardy, Tuscany and Naples, while 
musicologists blow the dust off 
composers like Sleffani, Leo and 
Durante, the rigid cultural orthodoxy 
which so often conceals laziness 
perpetuates the hoary idea of rococo 
Italy as a midden of supine absolutism , 
its artists cynically pandering to the 
taste of hslf-flcdgcd milords and 
gullible virtuosos. 

Only gradually is the prospect 
changing. Italy's fervent regionalism 
has revived interest in such talented 
local artists as Sebastiano Conca, 
Giuseppe Marin Crespi and Fra 
Galgano and offered a memorable 
conspectus of achievement In shows 
like the Neapolitan exhibition of 
1979-80. Scholarly attention lias 
brought us monographs' on Trevisani 
and Cerati and the sadly incomplete 
studies of Baton!. by (he (ate Anthony 
Clark. 

Yet if it riill seems a bold stroke for 
the Petit Palais to devote an entire 
summer (the show lasts until 
September 5) to Italian eighteenth- 
century portraiture, the notion Is 
triumphantly validated by the 
handsomeness and eclecticism of the 


significantly preoccupied with the 
pretisc, definitive details of costume 
and accoutrement. The portrait, in 
these hands, is less a reproduction or 
an interpretation than a review in 
wh ich bot h arti st and sitter demand our 
judgment. 

Blander parallels emerge in the 
treatment or the subjects themselves. 
Farinelli appears twice, which seems 
highly appropriate to an artist whose 
career was a paradigm of success. 
Jacopo Amfgom's touch is more subtly 
ironical: against an operatic drop- 
scene (he castrato's porcine effeminacy 
is heightened by ambivalences of pose 
and costume, one ruffled hand stroking 
a Bologna lapdog, the other fingering a 
frothy air by I^tilla. Solimcna s pupil 
C'orrtulo Giaquimn, smothering 


attitude and expression, defies 
stereotype with an extraordinaiy 
command of colour and line. His 
unmatched respect for surface lends 
meaning to the texture of a coat or the 
shades of a complexion, and each 
portrait is stamped with an 
authoritative sense of form. Thus the 
Barrett-Lennards. gazing at their dead 
daughter “with a kind of prophetic 
sorrow", as Horace Walpole described 
it. make a harmony of plunging 
diagonals, whereas Thomas Dundas, 
friend of the Prince of Wales, is given a 
jaunty, dancing angularity. 

The predominant backgrounds ate 
those designed to heighten our 
awareness of the travellers’ perfections 
of taste. Ease is the keynote. We are 
not yet neo-classical, and the clustered 



lomtuo uiaqumtn, smothering not y et neo-classical, and the clustered 
I-nrinelli in a monstrous confection of antique marbles have a dusty pallor in 
dnmosk swags, cavorting putti and ‘ contrBS , w{(h lh e vibrant 
trumpery glitter, man ages i nevertheless modernity of BatonJ’s sitters, one at 
to insinuate his own oddly censorious (sir Gregory Turner) shown 
presence, as if reminding tlic star of his symbolically holding down a map of 
mortality. Rome, the mllordo triumphant. Even 

The single Bntoni mllordo in Paris, Sir Humphrey Morice, sprawled & la 
in typically nonchalant pose beside the Tischbein's Goethe, has a prospect of 
LudoWsi Mars, is n harbinger of the the Torre Leonina and Torre dei Vend 
sumptuous assembly now at Kenwood, behind him. Most spectacular of all, 
with an outstandingly good catalogue however, is the huge "Colonel William 
by Edgar Poters Bowron and John Gordon" of 1766, where the painter 
Jacob. This was the finest of all brilliantly fuses his themes by turning 
eighteenth-century Italian portraitists, his claymore- wielding warrior, against 
and most of his subjects were English a stormy sky, into a Roman statue with 
Grand Tourists. Needing two or three Huntly tartan draperies, and thus 
sittings and nearly always completing splendidly encapsulates the . shifting 
the portrait after the sitter left Kome, preoccupations of mid-century culture: 
Batoni, for ail his repetitions of Ossian in the Campagna. 


Departing from Elysium 



BatonTs portrait of Sir Wyndham Knatchbull-Wyndham, which can be 
seen at the exhibition at Kenwood, reviewed here. 


death is her disa. i|/v«ihiivw iiuu a LUfti 

Peter Conrad . Ode© wotms w through * Heu 

• • ' ' 1 >■ ■ which is a sublime and flaming 

phantasmagoria, a portcullis writhing 
Orfeo cd Eurldice with simian demons - in human ana 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera natural terms, anothei non-place. He 

— — - finds her in a Heaven which Is a 

What hrilds Peter Hall’s Or/eo pA beautified and beatified earth. Like the 

Eurldice together is the holing of 2^-1 vsium ft ari TiUosure 

hands. U‘s a production which Insists 

on tactile values. When Amore swintrs pines, except that here he s 


Montauti’s glorious bust of Qian 
Gas tone de' Medici, a tremendous 
marble blancmange, . and ' Hayez's 


phamasmagoria, a portcullis writhing squatting position to sing “Che far5”. commiseration, and after her opening 
with simian demons - in human and except that now she's cradling the dead cries of rage and pain she lightens that 
natural terms, anothei non-place. He body in her .aims. Thanks to this grave voice for the optimistic virtuoso 
w nds .*S°S u I ?-^ v f n "“ft k* P° sturc > which inside pagan mythology laughter of “Addio, mlei sospiri”. For 
beautified and beatified earth. Like the recalls a Christian pfctt, the ana her valediction she has made the 
landscape in which he mourns her at becqmes - bewilderingly but movingly selfless choice of an opera with a happy 
the beginning, Hyslumu latl i enclosure - somehow maternal, a grieving ending, which refuses to mourn, 
of pines, except that here hes lullaby. 


f Gian on tactile values. When Amore swings rn ?,,S a fJSu iK f ir! 0 « re ™SfJ u aby ' 

lendous down from that cerulean circus where 5 s , Onco roused to recuperative motion of 

Hayez's the baroque gods ■ disport, Orfeo, ^ n h h !! s a ^ ^ VJf 5 kis own, Orfeo discbvm a HeU of 

S of unable to accredit his good tidings, physically perfected, eugenic spirits, epileptic acrobats whose bodies are 
Bill reachos out to touch his chubby legs, Eurldice’s revival promises the polymorphously entwined and . a 
excuses desperate to prove his reality and his earth's own seasonal resurrection. The Heaven of suspended animation where 


by linking U with earlier Lombardo- . trustworthiness. Then, at. the gate of opera extends, ■ after the trio of 
Venetian styles. There ^re, besides, ; Hell, after Orfeo has lyrically placated thanksgiving, into a pastoral epilogue - 
several inclusions which deliberately the furry Furies, they repay hind with a long, countrified festivity: vrithilgs, 
challenge our more rigid notions of - some, rounds of infernal 1 callisthenics and a phallic maypole conjured out of 
what constitutes a portrait. Longhl's and, in earnest of their conversation, the air with that versatile length of silk, 
wax-doll children on horseback with, shake him solemnly by the hand. Orfeo’s personal conquest of desnak 
their groom. and. Tiepolo’s hauntlngly Etirldice'*: arrival in Heaven Is is subsumed in an assertion of ihe 


wax-doll children' on horseback with. 

• their groom, and Tiepolo’s hauntlngly 
satirical "Consilium in Arena", its 
background throng of nobility 
mystoriously pared down to an exactly ' 
equal height from end to end of the 
canvas, invite a denser discussion of 
kinds and categories than Chiprilii is 
ready to give. • ’ . ;• 


statues stir gradually to Hfe'and, In time 
to Gluck’s Elvsian music, advance 
towards Eurldice with an infinite 
graceful slowness. Tha jubilation on 
earth at the end has its own style of 
motion: vital, which Heaven no longer 

In lui ml nJthnl., Ik. J- ... 


Elirldice 6 arrival in Heaven is is subsumed in an assertion of the needs to be, yet without the dementia 
celebrated .by 1 another such manual consoling recurrence which is the of the dances InHell; the human body’s 

ntp Th/i KlpDenH inlHti nnt. iknl. ....... a _i _■ n .... .. _ . . ' . 


nte. The blessed spirits press their rhythm of nature and also of comedy, 
palms, against her and lofck her, Into a Peter Hall ends his Otfea, Indeed, with 
.frieze: Heaven iff a society where, no a reprise of the superb Midsummer 
longer needing to be. content with the. Night's/.. Dream , he- : staged at 
' Glyndeho 


brief humdn accord of (lie handshake; Glypdchqume last year. 


Dream 


rcadyio give. . • . ; we are nil literally Incorporated inone harvest moon loorjis over the 

Regional trends and schools' ore os an ® lbe j- 9 n •JjP troublfecL return to celebration, and children - some of 
emphatic as ever. Gaspare Travorgl's earth, the touch of a hmid is ttie onjy. them.equlppcd w th home-made wings 
"Peasant Girl" from Mntera is o' Juncture between Orfeo and Eurldice. of straw. In humble (mi tot ion of Amore 
sombre Intruder hmong the nnps und since he has been forbidden to look nt- - bring offerings pf sheaves and 


enjoyment of its own suppleness and 
energy. 

. The only miscalculation in this 
homely Orfeo is the importation of the 
gods. Descendina from the theatre*' 


gloSses of . Neapolitan silks and J? 0 “ “ 

Brocades lending decorative weight to fpltows ner 
the swirling rhythms of Sollmena and 1 bftndl . I )8 

• his foUoweii. Eoiogna Is dottiinated by A 
CrespTs waTty, bloaled .turWp'facw, ■■ JPJ 
thefr ■ cniU i ng : ; -.express i On feisness * 

"•heightened by The gutter’s glutinous 
: brush Work. From Genoa a: solitary 
1 MuUnarefio from the Palazzo Bianco' 
simply whets the appetite, Best \!fiWndIng. 

• represented of all are, predltlably, .conn«Uvc 

Venlbe, ■: -Lqmbardy and , Rome, . unworthy a 
Alessandro LOnghrs smirking, -scarlet . : , The pro 
drowedltdre Is ■ here, - so too arc retirement 
Tiepolo's AShmolean girl with her :who sings. < 
parakeet ' kna- RosaTbaV. : tliifty, , she Js . - 
•lbndanHpfl phstelf. , .. . . ponspUdatk 


since he has been forbidden to lodk nt' - bring o 
her. But during the rejoicing which baskets of 
follows her 1 rebirth; the messianic gla'd- vanquished 


Next year will see the centenaiy and 
due celebrations of the birth of Lord 
Berners (1883-1950), the composer, 
author and painter (Britten being 
Britain's only other peer -of musical 


note). An essential preliminary has 
been the recent publication of 77ie 
Collected Music for Solo Piano and 


The Collected Vocal Music in a meti- 
culously researched edition by Peter 
Dickinson, with a foreword by Sir 
John Betjeman (£14.50 and £15.95. 
Chester Music). The songs include 
settings of Heine (“Du blst wie erne 
Blume" addressed to a white pig, , 
among them) and Gertrude Stein, as 
well as Bemers’s own verses prefer- 
ring red noses to red roses. Stravin- 
sky admired the composer’s gifts and 
was the dedicatee of the piano piece 
“Le poisson d’or”. 


moon loorni ™, ra °£ car •saw *5 » ar 

^fe*raarf SSsSt — 

■\d ™y' , a n°^tal,ur“to!?val 

.J&t .59HR. affair:: . an ' THE ENV' 


^rgdid 


The Conqu 


land it's a paradise Which 


Lombard 


icjic 4 n -and team-work.., Oh ; J^y .17 Janet OrfeowSS 
(start In Baker iwill swnd her lOst twenty - ^oatrateH a 
show's mimUes on stage danping -hot singing, ■fa&et-B&flr: 
However treat Orfeo w A. 

■.monodranra-Tnsleaint'srifesehtedasa 


ra, of . powers. 


' FOREWORD BY SIR 

^ ^ : ShKffa fell 

J.^enfeW'of/umewheh « "r ; the 'Enchanted 

kcd wi^n.and when meb ; , • . : exaqt sfiveture for synm ' . js 

ain (as Orfeo does) god-like : . • After jmany false starts ana re 

f ■ V new chemlMl technlqu^a^ 
4 uT ; i^ductlbh : Is mo ■ ' : achieve h)e aynttgfjj; 


w «ie components of an altogether ’■ JgU ; ■ leaYned.onthecototpWtfo^ >>.. , - John StmtiW 

broader scene.- Tlw one Is. as -ejeettoo .frwnn' :|( ?F al , the opera staBe-whlchis one bf Jarir • • 

compassionate idwahtsi .(iis pdnsnnt forfeigre rnos^r, ^rah^RRj nig ; : qttsdrifin. ^ p- : ' i! ••••'. 

crones and dour-lookin4:pHeistMS the --para^fee.,- . J, r '-.v/",:;!- , ;t:; : nWheri': ■. ? ■’ j ,U . 

other is mercilessly shrewd in h&> ; i {HlprMlcwefft - -'ftHUlions* !>«£:- - to: i V- r ;* /• -'-r •- 

scrutiny - of the grfey-faced ' front tl* fowS Wid-fertlK* Mrthl'fhf^: tom^ilito-«hd»^lm;^ 'v; •' ^ ='-i»,ttufcRlr 

Bergwn'asque nobility, .and each .Is.- the non-landscape of rionrbelng.Her • evinces jnwtjff ,-nn loc^nu^ If f 


i^ufckinflhahfi Pai^ 
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Adventures in La Mancha 


Gerry Ashton 

Don Quixote 
OBvier Theatre 


h goes almost without saying that it is 
impossible to dramatize a novel, and 
when the novel is Don Quixote there 
are special problems, m the novel 
Cervantes depicts himself as finding a 
continuation of the unfinished Annals 
of La Mancha which he has been 
reading. Unfortunately the contin- 
nation is the work of a Moorish 
(and therefore untrustworthy) 
■retonicier, Cide Hamete Benengeli. 

Dos Quixote's second series of 
• ^features is embarked on when he 
bears of the public's reaction to his 
first, which have appeared in print. 
The duplicitous Moorish chronicler 
increasingly adds his own comments 
and this is reported to Cervantes by 
the Moor he has hired to translate 
the text. For readers a great deal of 
the fun of Don Quixote is to be 
brand in this textual game, and no 
stage production could nope to 

S tcn it. Nor can the stage pro- 
n convey the character-develop- 
ment of Don Quixote and Sancho 
«hkh is revealed to us in the dis- 
courses and arguments which are 
spread about the book. The slapstick 
humour, of which there is a great 
deal in the novel, must clearly be the 
materia pritna of any dramatic ver- 
doa. 

Keith Dewhurst makes a wise choice 
in basing his version on Shelton's 
seventeenth-century translation, and 
fox (be most part those scenes where 


the talents -of the company can be 
shown at their best have oeen used by 
the director Bill Bryden. The windmills 
are there, of course, with brilliant light 
effects providing the movingsails, as is 
the puppet show of Master Peter, and 
Sancho's government of the Island of 
Barataria. Stepping outside the scenes 
of rumbustious run, slapstick and 
paceantry, we are also offered a Cave 
of Montesinos episode into which the 
demon of Cervaatine criticism has 
crept - the crazy knight is once again 
the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance, but this time because he 


the scenes in Barataria are all superbly 
balanced. 


At times Paul Scofield’s lanky figure 
offers us in profile and shadow the 
Quixotes of Picasso, Dor6 and Goya, 

Anri Wlc manlr V*. L..i iL _ 


Goya s “Third of May 1808 » followed 
by the croaking birds that emerge from 
the cave in the original - transformed 
into Fascist aeroplanes (at Guernica?) 
- culminates in a flag-waving 
Republican Civil War song. It is a lapse 
of taste in what is generally an 
entertaining and worthy production, 
and could be omitted without any 
damage to its overall effectiveness. 

Apart from this the choice of 
incident is wise, though perhaps the 


and his old man’s voice has just the 
right sound, especially at the end of the 
First Part when Quixote returns home 
ignominiously encaged. Both Quixote 
and Sancho sit astride tricycles - a 
wonderful and convincing substitute 
for their steeds, Quixote aloft on a tall 
lean penny two farthings and the 
admirable Sancho (Tony Hay garth) on 
an endearingly chubby-tyreci vehicle. 
The tricycles and the sheep on roller 
skates whom Quixote mistakes for 
armies are ingenious solutions. 

Music plays a greater role in this 
production than most -a mixture of 
genuine Spanish David Munrow style, 
Catalan sardanas, Steeleye Span and 
John Stanley, it is all superbly well 


dubbing of Don Quixote as knight 
would have served best to introduce us 
to the madness of Alonso Quijana and 
its cause: certainly this would have been 
more fun than the confused and clumsy 
brawl in the inn. The Pastoral Arcadia 
of Part Two, while being beautiful to 
look at, also lengthens the production 
unnecessarily. A lacklustre start to Part 
One and a good deal of dull and not very 
intelligible conversation with the galley 
slaves are amply made up for by what 
is an almost totally successful Part 
Two. The confrontation with the 
rather tired lions, the puppet show and 


ot the angush lyncs trite: "Senor, 
seflor / Can you tell me where we we’re 
headin’ / Paradise or Armageddon?" 
The talent at the director’s disposal is 
of the best, but to be the real unifier of 
this energetic pantomime the music 
ought to be more homogeneous in 
style. 

This production lasts nearly three 
hours, and the author and director are 
attempting what is really impossible. It 
is greatly to their credit ana to that of 
the company that there is not much 
here to vex either the reader of 
Cervantes or the theatre-goer 
expecting to see the usual high 
standardof production of Bill Bryden. 
The episodic nature of this play means 
that he can cut and add, and this 
reviewer hopes he will. 


Ail illustrated Shakespeare 


Henry Popkin 

Th&trg du Soldi, Vincennes 

AjUwCartoucherie In Vincennes on 
f. outskirts of Paris, Ariane 
iyUdne’s ThdAtre du Soleil 
coqtlnuos to perform its extraordinary 
Jipaneje-styfe Richard If on Sunday 
wemoons while rehearsing its second 
JWfe Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, 
y>hto have Its premiere at the 
Wrnon Festival. Four more 
^yare productions in the same 

J^jfchWriq has drawn mainly on 
traditions for unfamiliar, non- 
’"EJl ' for 9 3a i gestures and deliveries 
Jit.hffve the effect of making the 
W emotions and conflicts more 
S' Sh * has surely picked the right 
Wy to start with. Richard II has more 
*hare of scenes rich in ritual 


and symbol - in the opening 
confrontations between Mowbray and 
Boiingbroke. the stately exchanges 
between military adversaries, the 
king’s elaborately enacted return to his 
country, the parable of the garden, the 
abdication, and especially Richard's 
metaphorical explorations of his lot. 
Unusual physical gestures- display 


strong feelings: Mowbray prostrates 
himself before his king, who 
subsequentW smashes a mirror to make 
a point. Mnouchkine develops such 
gesture in the Japanese manner. To 
express his anger, Richard leaps over 
the complaining Gaunt, who fells out 
of hia seat, but a moment later the 
fickle king reclines with his head in his 
uncle's lap. When the king is'deeply 
depressed Aumerle slaps him to bring 
him .to his senses. Surprised by the 
queeii, the gardeners mime a veritable 
earthquake of trembling. Employing a 
convendon we are happy to suppose to 


demonstratively so as to give a greater 
impression of intentions and feelings. 
Intoning their words with more 
deliberation and artifice lhan realistic 
actors, they create the effect of a 
strange rilual in which we Instinctively 
learn to participate. Additionally, if 
less relevantly, they impress us with 
their superabundant physical energy 
when, at the beginning of each scene, 
they rush on stage from a long Kabukl- 
styfe runway. 

Other pleasures fit less easily into 
logical pigeon-holes. Antic downs, les 
bouffons de Richard according to the 
'programme, mock the ceremonious 
encounter between Mowbray . and 
Boiingbroke. The: gardener has a 
halfwit assistant whom he must 


occasionally beat. Enemies approach 
each other in a sinister walking crouoh 
which I take to be the alzarlashi 


miciiiin 


^/ABRAHAM- - ' 

E^VofpehWiilri 
SK&5 pfot^y, 
K'BUP 1 ' successful 

IK Jractiona. By 1946 
S®^.genicilli n , but 
B^ypuw notyiaw Us; 

TOI'W finally 

the 


be Japanese, the horsemen mime 
riding by slapping leather thongs and 
Imitating the unsteadiness of their 
spirited Quit invisible) steeds. When he 
removes his regal attire In an 
impromptu ceremony, Richard acts 
out the reverse of the ceremonious 
roWrtg of the Pope in Brecht’s Galileo: 
where the Pope puts on a new self, 
Richard discards his royal identity. In 

B ison he wears only a loincloth, and 
s corpse is dressed in just this fesbfon 
when his murderer dumps It In the new 
king’s lap. .This is Shakespeare 
illustrated, primarily with striking 
human pictures: the stage is bare but 
for a colourful bffekdrop and whatever 
chair or* jaij or green plants (to indicate 

the life of a predicyal kingfo seen to be 
filled with ritual. The principal is sound 
enough even if the ntuals belong to 
another continent-. ■ 


Surviving 

John Hope Mason 


Aunt Mary 
Warehouse Theatre 


Pam Gems writes about survival. 
According to her there are two 
essential elements that enable some- 
one to survive. The first is the 
realization that there is no one else 
who can decide or act for you. This 
is the lesson Descartes teaches 
Christina in Queen Christina, and 
which Fish preaches (in terms of 
Rosa Luxembourg's argument with 
Lenin) in Dusa, Fish and Vi. The 
theme, is treated most explicitly in 
the brilliant onc-ncl play Franz into 
April. The second element is a mat- 
ter of being open-eyed, realistic: pay 
attention to wnat you are, to what » 
here. Whatever you are, do justice 
to yourself fully, but stay within the 
limits of youself that exist. A perfect 
example of this was Edith Plnf, who 
in Gents’s play Plaf demonstrates 
another quality which relates to the 
business of survival - a tremendous 
zestful energy. 

A world in which everyone chose 
anarchic. In her new play, Aunt 
Mary, Gems depicts just such a 
anarchic. In her new play, Aunt 
Mary, Gems depicts just such a 
world. Her central preoccupations 
and her earthy, downbeat sense of 
humour have nere combined to pro- 
duce an extraordinary and character- 
istic comedy. The play is set in a 
West Bromwich filling-station owned 
by two transvestite writers who have 
a passion for theatre. They work and 
live at the filling-station in order to 
preserve: . their . anonymity; .. udder 

K donumns they write books of ail 
s from: romantic fiction . to 
“heavy-metal Marxism”, and these 
pay for performances at the tiny 
theatre at (he back of the filling- 
station. This way of life is satisfying 
nor only for them .but for others too, 
among them a young would-be poet. 

The poet has - an affair with an 


gTOnt.pTpenidiiiiri.. , 

P : 




, We arc alienated, from- the 
characters, in the Bfrichtian sense of 
alienation 4 by. their appearance ; jjj d 
their speech. Most of tnenvhave white 
paint on their faces id the Katiukl, 
tradition, febt older characters wear 
masks iii the . Noh ■ manner. ' Theft; 
costumes oornMnefBUzaMbap >na 
Japanese feshiohS, and some toclutfe 

Elurabelhart'ruffs. The: kt pn add^ 
&dlwtiy,8pCaking emphaueaUy ( and, 


convention of Kabuki acting, The 
Japanese percussion instruments add a 
weird, unfamiliar accompaniment to 
moments of great excitement. • • 

And still, if the staging is strange, the 
text itself is sound, and it commands its 
properly ' serious effect. 'The director 
uses her pwn clear and conscientious 
translation, cutting the play hardly at 
all . The most noticeable omission is the 
episode In . which the Duchess of -York . 
hastens to beg her son's life of lhe new 
,. king. Can this have been cut because, 
unlike -almost everything else -In 
Richard II, it has no basis In fact and is 
entirely Shakespeare’s -Invention? In 
any case, the performance runs tp 
nearly five hours and obyftjiisly raptiirps 
the attention of aq audijjnce unfamiliar 
-with the original. But. that does, not 
mean that Sticking a Japanese 
interpretation onto an old play Is the 
royal road to success. Armijo 
Mnouchkine has a rationale for what 
she has done, and, what is equally 
important, shi has expert Octets who 
have trained in a new technique and 


learns that several of the 'country's 
best-selling authors are in fact living as 
two transvestites, running a petrol- 
station, she sees the opportunity of a 
lifetime, the television programme of 
the decade. One of the men, Aunt 
Maiy (played with superb gravity by 
Alfred Marks), takes a fancy to Alison , 
and his Infidelity leads the other man to 
-attempt suicide. The unique way of life 
they have devised is on the verge of 
collapse. At this point, however, they 
each realize that for all. its faults, it Is 
their world, Tfley reject the television 
offer that would bring fame and 
wealth. . By protecting, - their West 
Bromwich anonymity they Will survive 
on their own terms', valuing (he things 
that matter most. ; ; 

■ This summary Suggeiis a more 
coherent experience ^ mart the play 
actually . gives, both because or its 
anarchic nature, and because of certain 
prdbjeiiis In the. , performance*, The 
condensed way'll) which. Gejhs writes 
crdates' difficulties which not all the 
cast overcome; But Robert Welker’s 
production and David. Fielding’s 
designs, are wonderfully successful In 
realizing the Invention and braVura 
with which the play hai| been written. 


years, the company *hs been evolving 
from realistic toV styUzedbctingy from 
.the relative realism of 1 78? to the use.of 

Jjll’ifvtm tn T.’Arte fltiH 




aJ- ... ..." ■ v. I,,,.; j 


aircpiur hum w* bvwwiih'vwj'v™?' 

-'S T x.? 


designs, are wonderfully successfulm 
realizing the Invention and braVura 
with which the. play haa been written. 
To .see;'..- Alfred Marks’s . /.firit 
appearance, standing next to the petrol , 
pujnpV'to front of -a massive; 
advertisement fqr a new car, wearing' a’ 
schoolgirl's dress Of sky-blue gingham,: 
pink 'gutter high-heeled s^ioes. and his- 
hajjjn bugches: is like seeing a;cljcft6 
. froih a iiew arigle; we have oeen here 
before, but nevet quite like this. .'-'! , 

What 1$ most not ft &le about (hie plqy 
is tlfet thte inyeptioq Is dot the product 
ofanimagination thariioutof genr.-re 

bejonffi to ad exceptionally broad 

■ unrehumenta!' temperament.. In' :a 
. world wW^hnvay'iytt bebenevdldntb.ut 
cari bd tolerant, her characters Survive 
by - being, etutrgetidti-frfthk and bold. 
The result is-fovigbrating' theatre; - • ; 


New Oxford books: . 

History 

The Impact 
of English Towns 
1700-1800 

PJ.Corfleld 

English towns In the eighteenth 
century displayed great vitality and 
diversity. This first detailed survey 
examines both the Impac t on them ot 
their own growth and their collective 
Influence on the widereconomy and 
society, and reveals the complexity 
of the transformations they 
underwent during Ih eighteenth 
century. £9.95 paperback £3,95 
OPUS 

Gerald of Wales 
1146-1223 
Robert Bartlett 

This book assesses the attitudes and 
Intellectual outlook of Gerald of 
Wales, a Norman-Webh ecclesiastic 
andwrlter whose works form a 
source of the first importance for 
medieval history. He provides the 
earliest detailed accounts of Welsh 
and Irish society, and the Impact of 
the Norman Invaders upon It. £1950 
Oxford Historical Monographs 

The Westminster 

Chronicle 

1381-1394 

Edited and translated by 
the late L.C. Hector and 
Barbara F. Harvey 

The Westminster, Chronicle, a. , 
continuation of the Pofychronfoon . 
of Ranulph Hfgden, was written at * 
Westminster Abbey within a few 
years of the events It describes. In ; 
this edition, the first since 1BB6, the 
many written sources used by the 
authors of the Chronicle are 
identified, in some cases for the first 
time. The work as a whole provides 
fascinating gllmpseftof how ■ . * 

chroniclers of thfa period conceived 
of their task and set about executing 
It. £48 Oxford Medieval Texts • 

Winchester College 

Sfxth-Centenary Essays 

Edited by Roger Custance 

Thtete aoollecllorfot fifteen original 
essays commissioned by the 
Warden and Fallows to celebrate the 
college’s sixth centeriary in 1 982. 

! They rarigeWdely In time arid • 
subject matter: from Anglo-Saxon . 
charters to the problem of school ! .: 
disciplined the Victorian are, fropi ' : 
• Wyk sham Isis 'up I, queconlrl button tp; 
Cathotlclsm In thestxtaanth century 
to therio less distinctive part they .• 
have played In the modern LPbOur - 
: Party, ‘lifostrated C2p. ; -. 

Laurence Oliphant 

1829-1888 

Anne Taylor 

. 'There was no stranger man than . 
Laurence Qlip.hanl In jhe whole' 

Vloto rlan era’, Writes Anne Taylor. 

. Few,. after reading trite biography, • . 
woulddareto dispute the claim: , 
Traveller^ wriler.dlplofoat, w)t,qfticrat . 

. agent; entrepreneur arid myati^-, '-., : : 
,pl[pharif8 rife Was full Of Interest and : ■ . 
■ astonishment, He la llttle kriOwn- - • ■ : 
today, and this fascinating biography 
. p resents hlmto anew pubtfc; 
llfustratati £1^.50 ' ' 


Oxford 

Univernty Press 
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commentary 


Staging a cause celebre 


Douglas Johnson 

Dreyfus 

Hampstead Theatre 

The scene of Jean-Claude Grumberg’s 
Dreyfus is set in the suburbs of a small 
town in Poland, at some time in the 
early 1930s. Instead of putting on the 
traditional Yiddish comedy as part of 
their amateur theatricals, a group of 
Jews has been persuaded by one of 
its number, Maurice (Tom 
Wilkinson), to perform a version of (he 
Dreyfus affair which he has written Tor 
them. This will, he believes, 
demonstrate a valuable lesson, 
Wherever there arc Jews they arc in 
danger. Even in France in the 1890s, 
even with the Dreyfuses, who were rich 
and with Alfred Dreyfus, who was a 
captain, cveything could turn against 
the Jews. As long as there wus hatred 
of the Jew, then he was never safe, and 
it was necessary to demonstrate and to 
denounce die existence of such hatred. 

But as we watch the rehenrsals 
taking pFacc in a shabby meeting- 
room, wa geo that Maurice's cast do not 
know whnt to make of It. Motel, the 
tailor (Jonathan Lynn), knows a man 
who is in textiles, us the Dreyfus family 
used (o be, who has two sons. He 
would never accept that one of (hem 
should become a soldier. Zcna (Stella 


only annoying someone by being too sword and rifle. “Have the Jews got an 
ambitious. Arnold, her husband (Gary army now7” asks one of them 


Author, Author 

Competlon No 78 walked with one's ear nearer the 

, . , _ , ■ ..... Readers are invited to identify the ground the deep perpetual groan of 

Waldham), who is to play Emile Zola anxiously, before they lurch out. sources of the three quotations which London misery seemed to swell and 
f Zola-Schmouei ), sees what This is not then a play about the follow and to send us the answers so swell and form the whole undertone 
Dreyfus ought lo nave done. He should Dreyfus affair. In spite ofils inherent that they reach this office not later of life. The filthy air reached the 
have written to his general and said drama, the affair is too complicated than July 30. A prize of £10 is place in the damp coats of silent men 
simply that if they couldn ( agree, then an( j tQ0 dependent upon detail to be offered for the first correct set of and hung there till it was brewed ta 

E ernaps it would be better for them to effectively conveyed through theatre, answers to be opened, or failing that a nauseous warmth, and ugly seriooi 
reak up, and he would then have ^ what Arnold explains to the most nearly correct - in which faces squared themselves through It. 
resigned. Maurice. If you want to say things case inspired guesswork will also be and strong-smelling pipes contributed 

Drey /us. translated by Tom about Dreyfus, he says, you shouldn't taken into consideration their element in a fierce dogged 

Kempinskj and directed by Nancy do this by means of a play, you should En , . mnr . . manner .which appeared to say that it 

Meckler, is rich in humour and In gj ve a lecture. He adds that the o 2“ now had to stand for everything - for 

irony. It becomes gripping as the audience, once they learn about what ° n . J2 e r bread and meat and beer, for shoes 

characters discuss what they would happened thirty-five years earlier, are “ “ e , ^ nl- 1 ?" rarliFK and blankets and the poor things at 
really like to do, with Michael (Alfred likely to go back home and say “so Supplement, PO Box 7, Gryrs Inn fo 6 pawnbroker's and the smokeless 


resigned. 

Oreyfus. 

Kempinskj 


translated 


/J ! nuuuv Mivyivai nv aoyai y v»» onvuivtii h mnwn imv wiunuvi nuuu 

Kempinskj and directed by Nancy do this by means of a play, you should . .. A„»u rtr « 

Meckler. is rich in humour and In give a lecture. He adds that the E " tn ®J* 

irony. It becomes gripping as the audience, once they learn about what rf 2G?*" h ' 

characters discuss what they would happened thirty-five years earlier, are ^ 7 Ar-i-rSI 

really like to do, with Michael (Alfred likely to go back home and say “so Supplement, PO Box 7, Gray s Inn 

Molina), who plays Dreyfus, what, a Jew shouldn't try to become a nn 

expressing his entnusiasm for the French captain.” solution and results will appear on 

saintly Jacob of Kobryn who, _ . August 6. 

according to the story, passes his But the eswna of the Dreyfus affair 

Sabbath looking after a sick old Polish does n ° l reslde in the deta “- « resides \ He surveyed through the park rail- 
woman, while Wasselbaum, a visiting ln the reaction of the public.lt ings the evidences of the town's opu- 
lecturer, explains how there arc those probably mattered little in the 1890s lence and luxury with an approving 
who are working to create a Jewish whether certain military information eye. All these people had to be 

state in Israel. The play becomes hnd been given to the Germans or not, protected. Protection is the first ne- 

powerful as the historical Irony turns nr 5t "id matter, its importance cessity of opulence and luxury. They 


likely to go back home and say “so 
what, a Jew shouldn't try to become a *? a 2 ' i „ r J chimney at home, 

French captain." solution and results will appear on 

v August 6. 

But the essence of the Dreyfus affair Competition No 74 

does not reside in the detail. It resides \ He surveyed through the park rail- .... . . . , 

in the reaction of the public. It ings the evidences of the town's opu- winner: Mary Anderson 
probably mattered little in the 1890s lence and luxury with an approving * Answers. 1 
whether certain military Information eye. All these people had to be , fh _ hnrrnrB _. 

had been given to the Germans or not, protected. Protection is the first ne- f A ?£ st 7h/ 


state in Israel. The play becomes 

E owerful as the historical irony turns 
itter. At the end, when the Dreyfus 
rehearsals have bean abandoned, we 
learn that Michael and his wife have 
gone in live in Berlin, and (hat they 
find it surprisingly easy (o get lodging 
in the Jewish quarter, while Maurice 
has become a worker in Warsaw. He 
now regrets (he attempt to produce a 
play about Dreyfus. One should never 


had been given to the Germnns or not, 
nr if it did matter, its importance cessity of opulence and luxury. They 
disappeared with the passage of time, had to be protected; ana their 
Yet the story is still one or enormous horses, carriages, houses, servants 
importance. had to be protected; and the source 

Tire skill ol Grumberg’s play is that ? f w * aIt M? ad .f° be . P 
the reactions of the olavers to Drevfus ,n . l ". e of the city and the heart 


1 Admidst the horrors of that dream 
I think the worst lay here. 
Methought the well-loved dead, who 
had loved me well in life, met me 
elsewhere, alienated: galled was my 
inmost spirit with an unutterable 
sense or despair about my future. 
Motive there was none why I should 


now regrets the attempt to produce a enthusiastic idignation; we are 
play about Dreyfus. One should never intrigued by Zenft suspicions; we are 
look buck. One should look to die confronted by Jewish tradition and, at 
future. Lone live the Polish the same lime, hvan Annarr.nt Ini'lr nf 


Tile skill o( Grumberg’s play Is that “Jf'J sense or despair about my future, 

the reactions of the players to Dreyfus ,l l ,. e heflrt tbo “V “jj* f* 16 h 0 ® 1 * Motive there was none why I should 

ore shared by the audience in the t i ie . , whole social try l0 reC0V er or wish to live; and yet 

theatre. We participate in Maurice's ?T der u°!f , ? t0 , l r hygienic quite unendurable was the pitiless 

enthusiastic _ idignation; we are and haughty voice in which 1 Death 


Tanner), who is to play Dreyfus's 
mother, is equally sure that no good 
mother would wish her son to join the 
army where he could never be his own 


[ he Polish the same time, by an apparent lack of 
Communist party, he writes. Tlie Jewish solidarity;. we' are faced by 
champion of Jewish emancipation has Jewish apprehension of the pogrom 
abandoned Jewish tradition. that always lies just around the comer, 

The play has gained in meaning since while at the same time we see the Jews 
the first French production in 1974. wishing to coi 
When two drunken Poles break into ordinary life, * 
the rehearsal, looking for trouble and feel at home ai 
for a little Jew-bariing, they are Dreyfus is an 
astonished to find two characters, produced, with 
dressed in ornate uniforms,, who cast, and it 
defend them&elveawith then - stage recommended. 

Information, please 


someone, superior to him. Later she 
expresses suspicions of his innocence 
.and she can't believe that he would 
hove been sent to prison if he hadn’t, 
.done something wrong,. even if it was 


Walter Layton: papers, personal recol- 
lections etesought; for an authorized 
biography. 

D’, F. Hubback. 

4 Provost Road, London NW3 
4$t. 1 


while at the same time we see the Jews 
wishing to continue their everyday, 
ordinary life, The Jew should never 
feel at home anywhere, says Michael - 
Dreyfus is an impressive play, well 
produced, with a strong ana effective 
cast, and it is to be warmly 
recommended. . • .* . ■ ■ i • 


oi tne "European Museum" at 8 
King Street, St Jmnos's: informa* 

,• ' tfpn sought about Wilson or Ms. 
^museum*; fat a study. . . 

Richard Lloyd. • 

• : Cuibush Farm, Radpihter, Saffron 
• ' ; ■; Walden, Essex. : - 

R»l Worid War nn/wMirijed diaries: 
Information and assistance sought 
from qwners of such djnries; for a 
research project. . . 

Jane B.: Hewetson • 
■Department ; of English and 

Drama, Loughborough IJnlverst- 

•' ty: of Technology, Ashby ‘ Road, 
Loughborough, Lolcestersh Ire. 

Anna (Cavan (rf 1968), British writer: 

. nny information, including corres- 
pondence,' reminiscences, or un* 

1 .. published writing; Cor . a '.critical 

* • study. .. .. 

: . v ' . v".”': " . Abrewa McU&L 

39 Lbrninp 1 Road, London N7;-. 

Hp/en Mathers (Mfa Henry Roovob) 

. . (IWW920) , novelist!; any 1 letters, 
and ' references 1 ;.to - hir life, ■ in- • 
teiiests, dealings, with, publishers, 

. etc.; .also family mfonnation which 
might derive from descendants pf • 
her only-son Philip .aridJor; other 
. living relatives, , 

; Geoffrey ILarken.- .v 
17 Fowler’s HHJ. Salisbury, WiW 
sliire m i 1 : 1 : .;. 

* Sir Thomas Philips t MS graecUft 

< 14031: presept whereabout^ of thff 
1 Byzantine manuscript ' containing 
various liturgical works, sold by : 
- Sotheby* Xobdon on June 2b, , 
1967, as Lot 626. 

•> 1 Paul Moore. 

Pontifical Institute . of Medlaeyaif 
.Studies. 59 Queen's Park. Cres- 
cent 1 Bast, Toronto ( : Ontario/ 

.• _ Canada. •• .. J j, •: 

; . f.Jiv! .'jjnsi ; v >!'•; ' r \- 

'... ' i- ;• V ;i. ‘ •• 

‘1 


Sir ChhoM Ram (1881-1945), Pun- . 
jabi statesman: personal reminisc- 
ences sought, especially from for- 
mer ICS porsonnelj for a projected 

S lume of Impressions and re- 
niscences.. 

Pardaman Singh. 

Department of Histbiy, Maharahi 
Dayannnd University, Rohtak 
(Haryana), India, 

Jean Rftyp (18907-1979): whereabouts 
of any material by’ or relating to., 
her; for a projected critical nib- ' 
llography. 

1 ■" Mary Knight. 

■ Department of Enulikh Literature. 1 


idleness had to be protected against 
the shallow enviousness of un- 
hygienic labour. 

• 

2 Here, the surface of things is cer- 
tainly humdrum, the streets dingy, 
the green places, where the child 
goes a-maylng, tame enough. But 
nowhere are things more apt to re- 
spond to the brighter weather, no- 
where is there so much difference 
between rain and sunshine, nowhere 
do the clouds roll together more 
grandly; those quaint suburban pas- 
torals gathering a certain quality of 
grandeur from the background of the 
great city, with its weighty atmos- 
phere, and portent of storm in the 
rapid light on dome and bleached 
stone steeples. 


challenged me to engRge in his un- 
known terrors. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villete 

2 He dreamed a long, troubled 
dream ... He Btood on a raised 
stage, under his own loom; and, 
broking up at the shape the loam 
took, and hearing the burial service 
distinctly read, he knew that he was 
there to suffer death. In an. instant 
what he stood on fall below him, and 
he was gone. 

Charles Dickens, Hard Times 

3 This August I began to dream oi 

drowning. The dying 


Alexander Alexander soldier in stono steeples. 
Ceylon and South America, whose 

?£d d 'i y v Jo F!r!' rS 


went on and on in water as while 
and clear 

as the gin I drink each day at half 
past five, 

Anne Sexton, “Imitations of 
Drowning” 


Mary Knight. Canada. 

.Department of English Literature, r Jean-Baptlste Carrand (rflfrm «,* a 
Shearwood . Mount, Sbcarwopd Louis Carrand nL in 

Road, Sheffield S10 2TD. 


Malcolm Deas. ■ ■ . . , 

Lt-Col John By (1779-1836). founder Fifty years on: ‘The Woman Problem’ 

pf Qttawa, who Spent his last years - ■ — — 

pt Shernfold Park, Front, Sussex: The TLS of Julv 7, 1932 carried the 

To^tTp£f; l “ paper,; era ?; jss 

. < ? nada ' Variations by A. Corbitt-SmUh: 


Robert F. Legget. 
531 Echo Drivo, OttaWa KJS IN7, 
Canada. 


Tobins Srhollttt (1721-71): for a re 


Knapp’s Humphry Clinker (1966); 
any desirable corcfecfion* of the 
text, Introduction, chronology, . or 
notes. 

• P.-G. Boucd. 

36 Avenue . Rabelais,: 92160 
.Antony, France,.: . 


formation about these collectors “Why i* there a problem of Woman 
and their collections, especially and no similar problom of Man7” 
that of decorative arts, part of as ^ Mr Munroi and in these three 
which Is housed In the Museo books reasons for the existence of 
Nazionalo.de} Bargeho. the problem and the problem Itself 

Martha McCrory. ’ are discussed from three very differ- 
Museo Narionalo del Bargelb, Via ln 8 standpoints. Miss Kornitzer la 
Froconsolo 4 f ; 50122 Firenze, scholarly and : philosophical, pas- 

slpnately In earnest; Mr Munro Is 
Dorjteff. Tibetan lania at the time of ?X an u TOSrtff HP* C ? rb !* t_ 
the Youngbusband Expedition to „SlS, v %r. n Up S a “a ti 

Tibet (1 S|<Kq 4), and iSTpersonal 


man, much more purposive, but a 
lost creature when mental processes 
are demanded. He accounts far 
many of woman’s foibles on the 
score of her “Narcissism, ’’ which 
makes her always see her lover m 
relation to herseff, never objectively. 
But Miss Kornitzer, in her picture o( 
the honey-sipping, ' butterfly man, 
who scarcely sees woman In relation 
to himself at all, but is always sett- 


books reasons for the existence of regarding, makes just as feir an 
the problem and the problem Itself accusation of "Narcissism” against 
are discussed from three very differ- the man, ... 

Inn 111 ., tr • • , • ’ .... ' 


nutzer is in books like these generalization® 
w ’ went Inevitable, and in these genet - 

Mjprt> ; Is alizatioM their weakness lies, espe- 


!'•' v :m J»y- ;y» tloh or 'ai\<«dotes cpncerotfvg them;' ■ na ? n , 8 hs,,MI»K9ffl(tz«(. *,••**•* Komitzer’s chapter on ^'Immediacy,' 

for a study of the noh-British pro- Miss Kornitzer appears 1 to be however, culling . observations aao 
tagoniBts,; in. the events which led flanking aloud in hef. book, setting proofs from far below, the Surface ot 
Up to the eXpedilion. / i . ; ■' {jo're'.the bewilderments she meets, : . human behaviour, definitely makes a 
• I': . • ;> J. I. Somers. ■ 1 19 and the other wbriien, sugr contribution to the problem of seww : 

Finm Hn/ikc nriaritol dfiUhno • F.nMDKurifM«A» -• .-.lii. if- ki.mm wittV 


’ dally today i when seem tot#* 
f"! so many of those people whom do- 
"* ward Carpenter called 


Miss Woodward^ feminist arid honor- 
ary secretary of the • International 
• Anti-Vivisection Coundl In 1908; 


termediate Bex'' in social •lifc. MlsS 


• Anti-Viyisectlon Coundl In 1908: ” up to the expedition./ ; down the beWiidcrments she meets* : . human behaviour, definitely makes a 

’ any information 'about htt llfe ana ■' - i J« I. Somers. - ". V9 herself and the . other wbrnen, sug. contribution to the problem of sexud - . . 

1 WQfkLWi- a history- Of the Brown,' -Fine Books Oriental, i Empire gosting eiilightenipent and mtplana- relationships, while. Mr Munro, witty 
i Pog Rldt*. .., • ■ , ■ - •», House, SJWJ5 High'. Holbom, ' hon^^d pteadlna for. a: recognition and’ observant of surface, behaviour, .. 

• CoralLansburv.; ■ London- WCL v. ..of the towntial afferepew; between, is also illuminating. Mr. Co/beg • . 

> : BngltSh Dwart meat; Rutuen Util- Dqv[d ; fay. (‘1805-94'! w ^ le ur png that Smith, although his book Is; padeep. ■. . 

verslty, Camden, NJ pqI02. * . American . lawyer 'and iaw^mfar- n ° r l P revont ' a 1 w / th intimate anecdotes designed to 

■ L' . mer, Whw-liSw. bhh"Lth§» • tenh?^ 11 Sh4 *::eluddaW:--tho jiipblema. otlove and. •■ 

Dme- frmces Yales:' Gifts ot her> Musgrave (1828-88): letter! of blolo ’‘ S^agOi baa not thegravlfr dj 1 ^ -• 

; letters or . photocopies thereof, or menta, photograph? or any otoet Komltfer or the mingenCT of TO ; 

■ fl»e loan for photocopying and re-., . pertinent infoSnatlon sought; ' fS a . mLJaI i in j ver8al ' P h =- Munro I the. concluding worfj. . 

turp .of origJpal?, rough? by, hit . . olography. " ■■ . „ °? ^ de reried woman ; the Intraductidn set the tone of his pomufi 

. . • “ ? • .Mip 1 JSSfiS* hE^Very , "Finally, ‘He who knows; the > worsfC* 

ror"a complete colleotion. or her ■/ 935 Park Avenue. New York! Nv 2 1 1 9 ira e dl 9te, satisfaction v of you arid still loves ypu_ is the best 


,* r ■ y , / ■. ''L.'i.. . . .. .. I . ? 1 1 ‘^* 1 1 ^ ft 1 . ■ , ‘ ■ : l‘. ■ i' 1 1 ' i'i * ■ . 1 ' ' ' 'i ' ' '-l '.* .. . 1 ‘jJ ' j:.| ' - L Y I „..j ^ ^ ^ *. i,** . | .'I ^ ^ 
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to the editor 


Subsidizing 

Literature 

Sir, - Your correspondent Robert 
Vas Dias (Letters, June 251 writes 
tM British literary publishing will 
continue to be impoverished until the 
Aits Council's Literature Panel fulfils 
certain conditions. One is that "the 
entire panel is rotated every year or 
at most every two years". Almost all 
sugestions for improvement are worth 
comidering, but L am sure this proce- 
dure would achieve no good ends. 

The Arts Council cannot but be a 
complicated organization. To gain a 
torkiag knowledge of its procedures 
and potential, two years are not 
enough, one ridiculously insufficient. 
Unless enough Panel members have 
been there for long enougb to have 
some understanding of how the sys- 
tem works (let alone to work the 
system), the result would be to place 
disproportionate power in the hands 
of the officers. 

Mi Vas Dias also asks that the 
Literature Panel be made “more rep- 


ing discussed or touched on: poetry (with oe 
readings; outlets for book sales; or by th 
newspaper, reviewing; literary jour- only for 
T c * udin &, Iflfle-press journals; will enu 
enters fees; local radio; contacts he is pi 
with other organizations. Another thor's P 
meeting might cover as wide a range 
of topics, and barely touch these. 

However the Panel might be com- S u,ld . \ 
posed, it could never have all the W"? 1 
specialized knowledge its duties de- 11 
raand. For this the Literature Panel P u hhshc 
relies on three officers who have or P ro P° rtl 
can amass the knowledge. ? OT 

° very hit 

Indeed, I would say that in the million i 
particular field of small-scale pub- penses) 
fishing, both of books and maga- ernmeni 
zmes, the officers’ knowledge of this publishe 
subject is unmatchable. ploitatic 

There are two other criteria Panel 
members must meet. They must be forw ? ® 
able to work disinterestedly. If the Mted b ! 
result of having a small-press pub- purpose 
fisher on the Panel was a dramatic ft woi 
increase, in small-press products publishe 
funded, there would be much cause to din t 


(with perhaps unwonted generosity), 
or by the publisher insisting that the 
only form of contract into which he 
will enter must be one ensuring that 
he is paid a proportion of the au- 
thor's rLR income. 

We, supported by the Writers 
Guild anu the Authors’ Lending 
Copyright Society, take the view that 
it would be entirely improper for 
publishers to insist on being paid a 
proportion of PLR income, not only 
for the above reason, but because a 
very limited amount of money (two 
million pounds less administrative ex- 
penses) has been set aside by Gov- 
ernment for PLR payments. Yes, 
publishers share income from the ex- 
ploitation of copyright, but the value 
of copyright depends on commercial 
forces ana not on specific funds allo- 
cated by Government for a specific 
purpose. 


several reasonable claims for places 
on the Literature Panel, and it is 
likely, as the rest are, to be some- 
times but not always satisfied; it 
should be remembered that, if prac- 
ticable, Panel members shoula not 
currently be in receipt of or applying 
for grants. 

At present the Panel's members 
are two novelists, one of whom is a 
children’s writer, a non-fiction wri- 
ter, a book-publisher who is also a 
poet, a printer, a critic, a television 
producer, and the literary editor of a 
tdevutly specialized, though not a 
Ittte-pBsss journal. But though the 
aim u constantly to achieve right 
balance in the Panel, other factors 
ve at letet as Important as nominal 
qudtflcatoms, especially as Panel 
arembere do nqt serve as delegates 
for interests. They must, for inst- 
«we, understand the purpose and 
“tore of argument, and tney must 
have courage. They must have time 
w attend at least five regular meet- 

S year; some of them must be 
to liaise with other Arts 
committees; all must be will- 
^ not only to read and write re- 
ports on books, manuscripts, jour- 
"**> put, also to visit and report on 
E? u 9 n L wo ara funding or 
®jht lund, They receive no financial 
““pensatlon for the work they do. 

must be well Informed, and 
must be capable of taking in 
3 ^ UIB now Information, lypi- 
p recent Literature Panel meet- 


for worry. And a Panel must be 
composed of people who can work 
well together without that dangerous 
cosiness that excludes new ideas. 
One major safeguard is external cri- 
tlcism, which may come, notably, 
from interested pressure groups and 
from interested individuals. There 
can never be a final answer to criti- 
cisms of ongoing work. 

Finally; of course it is hard for 
many postulants to accept that the 
most probable reason for their not 
receiving grants is that the work they 
present is regarded as of an insuffi- 
ciently high standard by people well 
enough qualified to make judgments 
and constantly anxious about the 
judgments they have made. 

MARGHANTTA LASKI. 

Arts Council of Great Britain, 105 
Piccadilly, London Wl. 

Public Lending 
, Right 

Sir. - The Publishers Association 
is obviously having difficulty in 
understanding why publishers should 
not receive a share of an author’s 
Income from Public Lending Right. 
Its President’s caressing letter of 
June 18 calls for a response. 

PLR is "a right conferred on 
authors", and one for which only 
authors can register. Contrary to the 
statement made in the PA’s annual 
report, publishers cannot “undertake 
thu function for them". The only 
way in which a publisher can obtain 
a share of PLR will be either by an 
author assigning the right: to him 


ft would be a travesty of justice if 
publishers were to allow themselves 
to dip their cups into such a shallow 
fountain, and I doubt whether any 
reputable publishers have it seriously 
in mind to do so. 

DBRBK PARKER. 

Society of Authors, 84 Drayton 
Gardens, London SW10. 

. ‘Against Criticism’ 

Sir, - Iain McQilchrist (Letters, 
June 251 courteously objects to my 
saying that many of his assumptions 
derive from Romantic or post- 
Romantic poetics. 

My review (June 11) of Against 
Criticism referred to a number of 
specific notions readily identifiable 
with, and made familiar to us 
through, the writings of Blake, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Poe and 
others. That Heraclitus or the 
Taoists had similar ideas on some 
mauers.does not invalidate the point, 
I noted that McGiichriat invoked the 
authority of these sages, and would 
now ada that I don’t think he would 
have used them in the way he does if 
he didn’t belong within the broad 
tradition I describe as Romantic. 
This is hardly a dishonourable one: 
literary criticism stands to gain from 
a return to some of its animating 
principles. McQilchrist seems to me 
to be performing a service in this 
valuable direction, but since he be- 
lieves that all criticism Is condemned 
by definition to work against itself, I 
take It as consistent that he should 
work for certain purposes by seeking 
to appear to defy them., 

"The real problem is that by label- 
ling my position, Professor Rawson 
effectively avoids the question of its 
truth." fn fact, I was not talking 


about a "position" but about under- 
lying attitudes, “assumptions". 1 
made rather a point of indicating 
that those parts of McGilch list's ex- 
cellent book which could be de- 
scribed as expressing a “position" 
seemed lo me the least interesting; 
reductive, relatively trivial, and 
happily out of phase with his subtle 
and vivid accounts of individual au- 
thors. As to "truth" in such matters, 
I confess to not believing there is 
such a thing. Criticism is at best a 
highly approximate activity, and I 
think there are only models or work- 
ing hints, not truths, about how it 
might or ought to be conducted. 
McGilch rist’s conviction that his 
“position" has a “troth” that can be 
conclusively affirmed or denied 
seems to me to run against some of 
the main features of nis own argu- 
ment. But perhaps that's his point, in 
another of its guises. 

CLAUDE RAWSON. 
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fc'AKrmm h Senior Lecturer in Roy Foster’s Lord Randolph Chur- Andrew Motion's long poem lade- 
I™ at the Ulster Polytechnic. chill: A Political Life was published pendence was published last year. 
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Ashton teaches Spanish' at 
“wetter School. 

^tf.FAtDiWN is a lecturer in 


last year. a. D. Nuttaix's Overheard by God: 
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of Oxford. . 

S.,S. PoawekV Heine's Jewish Cohi- 
cay wifi be published latef this year. 
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Department of English, University 
of Warwick, Coventry. 

Comparing 

Picassos 

Sir, - Visitors to the exhibition of 
drawings from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, at present in the 
British Museum might like to note 
that the scrap of paper in the Picasso 
collage, ‘‘Head" (l9l3), is from the 
same copy of Le Figaro utilized in 
the Tate’s “Bottle of Vieux Marc, 
Glass, Guitar and Newspaper" (also 
dating from 1913), since they are 
both from a report by a Russian 
correspondent of the coronation of 
the Tsar, Alexander IU. 

The newspaper, dated May 1883, 
must have looked almost as old to 
Picasso as it does to us and one 
wonders where he acquired a thirty- 
year-oid copy Of Le Figaro. In the 
Tate collage, hd. can scarcely have, 
simply wished it to represent today's 

K negligently thrown beside a 
s composition: Parisians would 
pot have accepted it as such, any 
more than we would accept as such, 
for example, the old-fashioned front 
page of advertisements of The Times 
of yesteryear in a 1982 still-life. 
More likely, he used it to stand for 
the "materiality” of the table-top, as 
it plainly stands for the "materiality" 
of the head in tiie Museum of Mod- 
ern Art drawing. It follows that the 
word "Newspaper" should not be in 
the title Of the Tate stlll-Ufe, where, 
from the point of view of the aesth- 
etics pf cubism. It is misleading. 

GERRY KEENAN. 

97 Canfield Gardens, London 
NW6. ' 

William Henry 
Hunt 

. Sir, — tHunt... was made to 
copy the contents of Monro’s port- 
folios, and was especially struck by 
the drawings of Canaletto, ".observes 
Graham Reynoldi.'in. his review of 
William. Henty Hunt by John ! Wilt . 
(June 25). He Was indeed, >with un- 
fortunate consequences. Sir John 
Witt quotes John - Llnnell’s descrip- 
tion of, Dr : MonrO’g "Academy” 
where he and Hunt , were paid “one 
shilling and sixpence th6 hour” for 
copying. "Some of these, copies werp 
afterwards, j have no doubt; sofo for 
originals," adds Linnell. F. Gv 
Stephens thought this a mistake and 
that “the Doctor was actuated solely 1 
by his love ot .art", t wDrider which 
was right* After Monro's death in. 
1833 there were seventeen drawings 
sold at Christie's which ,weTe either 
attributed to 1 u Cana]etti M • or "after 
Caiialetfi by'Hunt*. How mahy were 
by Hunt and where have they and 
their, predecessors: all gone?. -. 


by Thomas Patch, Hunt’s signature 
having been cut off; Witt catalogues 
another version of this by Hunt at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where Canaletto's original is. I am 
no drawings expert, but I mightily 
suspect Hunt's hand in other 
“Canaletto" drawings in both public 
and private collections. Sir John 
Soane, for example, owned a doubt- 
ful Canaletto drawing of unknown 
origin - but he also owned a copy of 
Monro's 1833 sale catalogue. 

Your distirigufched reviewer also 
refers to Hunrs technique of “paint- 
ing in transparent colour over an 
opaque white ground". This is in 
connection with Hunt’s bird's nests 
and fruit, not his copies of Canaletto 
drawing?, but I may be able to make 
a smaircontribution. Forty years ago 
Algernon Newton told me that he 
accounted for the extraordinary light 
effects he was able to achieve by 
what lie called his penetration of 
“the Canaletto secret. This was to 
point in monochrome, over which he 
put a series of colour glazes. Ii is A 
pity that the most recent technical 
examination of Canaletto ' b paintings 
does not confirm that this was his 
usual method. I can but report New- 
ton's words which must carry weight, 
coming as they do from perhaps 
Canaletto's closest follower in two 
centuries, and which may have an 
added significance in the light- of 
Hunt’s methods as now revealed. 

J. G. LINKS. 

2 Hyde Park Street, London W2. 

'Time, Action and 
Necessity’ 

Sir, - Morton Grosser charges me 
with simplistic error (Letters, July 2). 
But he has not understood the issue, 
which is In essentials this. There are 
two opposed views about .the.tnith- 


condftlons of friture-tenso statements. 
One crucial ’Way in which they differ 
is as follows: according to the first, a 
statement that something will happen 
is true only if conditions are already 
present that make It inevitable that ft 
will happen. According to the 
second, this is not so: a future-tense 
statement can be true even if it is not 
already determined that what it pre- 


dicts will actually happen; it is true 
just so long as the thing in question 
does happen. Denyer holds tne first 


view (among others). I suggested 
that the second wbs more natural. 

There . are, assuredly, points -to be 
made on both sidles. But it is not by 
reference- to what computers can or 
cannot do, nor by reference to what 
we can or cannot know or predict 
about what they do or will or will 
not do, that we will be able to’dedde 
which If either of these two views is 
correct. It is not an empirical ques- 
tion. 

I do not- really understand the 
point of what Mr Grosser says about 
polarity reversals of computer 
switches. But. when he* talks r of-the' 
"999,999 thousandth such reversal", I . 
think he baa 998, 999, OOLmore" than . 
he rieedsl 1 : >• v-i • 

V GALEN STRAWSON. - 
■ 8 Fairacces Road, Oxford. 

The : Red Earl 

Sir, - Tucked in below a Review of 
several books on the Princess of 
Wales (June 25), the majority of 
them, your reviewer assured us; bf 
the utmost inconsequence, you noted 
a \ book published by - the North- 
amptonshire Record Society’ on.. the 


amptonshire Record Society on . the 
Princess’s grekt-weat-uricle* 1 the 5|b‘ 
Earl i Spencet, ' .Froin the . Nummary 
yoq gttd, 1 yoiir readers : might wefi 


. : . • / 
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mix. 


Bave.'ibeeri Jdeiitified , fo’-.the British 
Mu^um.YTney Ore, in Witt’s^ cflta- 
lpgue^but hc does, hot mention that 
air. were .bought as: Canalettos, one 
by the Museum JtseljV foe Others by 
three diffefcnt cofiectora. rThere is a 
fifth which reached -the .-Ashmolean, 
Mtiseuro, Uof as by Canaletto but as 


take away fob impression, that out 
volume was in , the same tradition- 
"Many of the letters exchanged be- 
tween lord Spender arid his‘ Wife 
concern; the repair and redecoration 
at Althorpi” Four out of 414 dpeti- 
nttota printed dead with thik 1 matter. 
Tfie bulk pf tlje book prints political 


Tpe bulk pf foe book prints political 
mpera. of a political figure of the first 
Irapdrfonbei 1 Jt’! has much " leM • on 
NOrth&mpWn&blre . affairs foitii 1 oh 
nineteenth-century Ireland. 

EDMI)ND KING; 1 ' 

Department of History, University. 
Pf Sheffield, Sheffield S10 2TN, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


One of llninl*lav.i Nijinsku’s vivid 
early memories is of no evening when 
she was taken with her broilicrs to 
watch her parents, Thurn.is and 
Llennora Nijinsky, dance. She was 
five. Vaslav seven and Stnnislav nine. 
She describes clinging in terror to her 
younger brother us (hey saw their 
mother abducted by Tartars on stage. 
Attempts at self-consolcment - 
“Mama was only pretending” - were in 
vain. For the Nijinsky children, the 
theatre was real life. 

Bronislava was born during a 
performance in Kiev (December 27, 
1890) an hour after her parents had 
danced together on stage, and 
memories other childhood are imbued 
with the atmosphere of their itinerant, 
theatrical life. A skylight in a studio in 
which the children were mostly alone Is 
said to have been “like a show' 1 for 
them as they watched (lie clouds 
change shape and colour. Bronislava's 
bed was a large travelling trunk; in the 
evenings she remembers climbing out 
to join her brothers roasting pieces of 
sugar over a enndJe flame while their 
patents were (it the theatre. .Sometimes 
iliunras Nijinsky would bring the 
performers home: Bronislava's first 
dancing lessons were from two 
American tap dunecra, Jackson and 
Johnson. ’Ibis encounter, like the 
variety of tht'iitrical idioms the children 
were exposed to, left a pronounced 
mark, as both Nijinsky and Nijinska 
would go on to exploit mm-clnssiciil 
influences in their choreography. 

When they were not much more than 
toddlers, Thomas Nijinsky - an 
outstanding churactcr dancer as well us 
an enterprising ballet-master - taught 
his children the regional dances Tor 
which he was renowned throughout 
Russia. He also introduced them to the 
circus world, when ballets he staged 
were included on the bill. Picking up 
acrobatics from the circus proved 
especially useful, Nijinsku says, for Lc 
Renan! , he Train Bleu and Impressions 
de Music Half. Likewise, the rich 
theatricality and folklore of the annual 
fair at Ni/ni Novgorod left a deep 
impression: Bronislava describes how 
when they got home she arid her 
brothers would re-cna,ct the puppet 
show, “Petroukhka"* they had seen, 
With hindsight it is easy to over- 


In the ascendant 


financially precarious before, the 
Nijinsky children's lives had always 
been emotionally stable. Bronislava 
writes of the dislocation their parents' 
separation caused: Vaslav appearing to 
suffer most deeply. An additional 
cause of grief in the family was 
Stanislav's psychiatric illness. His 
confinement to a sanatorium in J902 
anticipated Vaslav's by nineteen years. 
In his new relationship, Thomas 
Nijinsky now had another child to 
support; consequently, his supply of 
money to Eleonora became erratic, 
and the family suffered one 
particularly austere summer. Vaslav's 
solicitousness and sense of res- 
ponsibility at this time (lie pawned a 
cherished mandolin and would perse- 
severe with endearingly unsuccessful 
fishing sprees J is :ii odds with the imuuc 
of demanding self-obsession usually 
ascribed to him. Similarly, 
Bronislava's devoted respect for her 
father, and the extent to which her 
book cuucenlrntcson his character mid 
life, redress the tendency of other 
biographers to dismiss Thomas 
Nijinsky ns a vagrant cud. Here, he 
emerges us a full-blooded, brilliant 
person u I ity in his own right. His love 
lor Eleonora - five years his senior, 
who only agreed to marry him after he 
hud pointed a gun at his head - is a 
compelling, central motif in (he book. 

Eleonora Nijinsky herself plays a 
fundamental part in these memoirs. 
Forceful yet forbearing, zealously 
protective of her children, she 
remained the central figure in both 
Bronislava's and Vaslav's lives, 
travelling with them to Europe and 
attending every performance the 
Ballets Russes gave. If Vaslav was ever 
away from his mother, he would write 
to her everyday. Her potent influence 
over both her son and daughter was of 
course to be superseded by 
Diaghilev’s. Although ' Diaghilev 
himself was somewhat overawed by 
Eleonora (endearing himself to her by 


Julie Kavanagh 

Bronislava Nijinska 
Early Memoirs 

Translated and edited by Irina 
Nijinska and Jean Rawltnson 
546pp. Faber. £15. 
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“such a brother".) This Siamese-twin 
relationship obviously enables 


Also of unprecedented value are the 
insights she gives of how Nijinsky 
developed both his and her technique. 
He would work at an accelerated 
tempo at the barre to build up his 
strength, and learn to “feel the floor” 
with nis toes to increase the elasticity of 
his elevation. This he passed on to 
Bronislava, when, with tyrannical 
insistence, he made her wear soft 
men’s shoes to dance on point. 
Eventually, she had developed the 


-5S? o V f her feet to such ah extent 
° that ihe could do sixteen fouettis on 


recall: she can detail the enchatnemeni 
and direction changes of a solo she 
danced at the age of four. Her 
astonishing memory, together with the 
relentless nates she kept all her life, 
enable her to provide, in pleasingly 
spartan, technical language, a first- 
hand account of what Nijinsky actually 
did on stage. Here is » sample, 
describing pari of a solo during her 



Bronislava Nijinska in Danses 


point in soft shoes. If they danced a pas 
de deux together, Nijinsky would 
refuse to support his sister's pirouettes 
or ease her landings from jumps. This 
was not a display of pique, but a 
deliberate strategy - part of his ardent 
campaign to establish the 
independence and supremacy of the 
male dancer, while incidentally 
strengthening Bronislava's technique. 
Nijinsky emerges in these memoirs as 
an innovator and a perfectionist, who 
knew precisely what he wanted to 
accomplish long before he came under 
Diaghilev's influence. 

For all this, Nijinsky is a legend not 
because of his technical innovations 
and virtuosity, but because, in ' 
Nijinska’s words, he would radiate on 
stage “an inner force that by its very 
radiance envelops the theatre/’ 
Moreover, watching Nijinsky dance, 
like looking at any great work of ait, 
could inspire creativity In others. In his 
attempt to convey the spirit of 
Nijinsky, Carl Van vechten, who saw 
the dancer perform several of his most 
famous roles, rites Symons's essay on 
pantomime. The idea Is that the 
dancer, being an exponent of an anti- 
discursive art, has access to “a deeper 
consciousness than that of speech”; can 
perhaps touch upon hidden truths, 
providing a starting point, Van 
Vechten says, “for dreams, for 


estimate the denifiranra nf the lenmranng nimseu to ner Dy 

"Petroushka" episode, foreshadowing NHiriskvs’ ^tive^ai™ frtiS’ *6° 
as it does Nijinsky's famous role. But ISSSt?! .JS? I? uL a i!?V a £* she 


as it does Nijinsky 

Bronislava provides other equally 
telling insights Into the creative 
development of her younger brother. 
He was full of excess energy, for 
example, which would vent Itself in 
daring truancies and gymnastic stunts. 
He was captivated by birds and would 
emulate their flight: looping high over 
the cross-bar of a swing, or standing In 
a cruciform. on the edge of a roof, once 
lumping frotn the second floor. We 
learn the extent to which both Vaslav 
and Bronislava inherited physical traits 
from their father: their legs and feet 
had the same muscular shape and 
strength) their hands and nails,' like 
elongated, almonds,- Were identical. 
Vaslav also inherited his fathers dark 
complexion, hair and eyes and his long, 
- black lashes. Even Nn frisky's famous 
leap was hereditary; Thomas Nijinsky 
had outstanding elevation, with the 
ability to appear to pause in the- air as 
he jumped. He also passed oh ! his 
originality ati a choreographer to his 
son and daughter, having Invented 
.Tpftrty new steps that were imitated by 
populnr Russian dancers, And he 
anticipated their independence from 
• the Imperial-Theatres, shunning the 
financial security that the state-run 


liked to Bpeak at home), he had soon 
usurped her hold over Vaslav and 
Bronislava. Eventually, they both 
ignored their mother's impassioned 
plea for them to attain the security and 
privilege she herself never had , and left 
thelmperialTheatretojoin theBallets 
Russes. Even though It was this next 
prolific era that became the chief 
formative influence in their lives, 
Nljitreka’s memoirs suggest tip: extent 
to which in so many ways they were 
creatively moulded by all that had gone 

.The kind of family background that 
she provides has. never been given in 
anything like as much depth before. 
Other biographies of Nijinsky - 
Buckle's . pud Krasdvskaya's, for 
example - really only begin after the 
nine-ycar-ojd, boy's arrival at the 
Imperial Ballet School. And it Is as a 
pew - no doubt definitive - account of 
Nijinsky’s early yeah rather than his 
sister s that 'this book will draw most 
readem. They will be amply rewarded. 
Nijinska, ;as her afterword confirms, 
set out to '‘understand** Nijinsky, ana. 
this she achieves, documenting every 
aspect of his life with precision. There 
hasalways been a lot of guessing, and 

various 


tffwrfBiavu lyumiKu in u arises ',**,-* 

Polovetslennes from Borodin’s Prince thinking, for poetry". ( 

Igor; a photographic portrait taken in From Bronislava’s descriptions of 
London, 1912, reproduced from the her brother standing alone in the wings 
book reviewed here. before a performance, immersed in 

silence “as If In a meditation", It 


brother's first performance In the 
Maryinsky Theatre. The ballet is 77is 
Persian Market. 

In his dance he flies diagonally 
across the whole stage w{th the 
. following enchatnemeni de pas\ a 
short preparation pas, petit assembli 
devant, then he soars hisb in a 
sissonrie soubresaul, the body arched 


appears that the unseen spiritual force 
he would realize physically on stage 
was something that Nijinsky could 
deliberately invoke. Ihe dancer’s 


back, suspended In midair; fie holds 
the fishlike pose, then smoothly the 
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-j- , _ .-- occasion 

[when, haying watched bis jon- excel.' 
at A stpdeftt performnnce. 'ThOmas 
NijlhSky Weened ^partnering, to the 
action of aii Adroit porter. Arid the next 
’ mpnilng;.wh£ri Vaslav offered to show 
iW father -found thej imperial School, 
NljUwky> chose an/ empty 
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famous taciturnity did not, then, imply 
sullonness or vacuity, as people have 
commonly assumed, but can be seen as 
fundamental to his art. This is again 
made clear in her account of Nijinsky 
off stage: when he sat refusing to 
mo uaiiu&e |hjw, uicn smoainiy me converse with Diaghilev's circle of 
lines of his body flow into a pew form intellectual friends, uis suggested that 
as he doscends on attitude effacte- he he was not necessarily silenced by 
touches the floor lightly on the right inarticulacy or social gauchenessj but 
. foot, quickly bringiOB the left leg to was listening and opportunistically 
the floor front for a coup! assimilating their culture and ideas. 
preparation to spring and fly When he came home he would pass on 
onward, continuing lus diagonal the essence of these conversations to 
trajectory; grana brisi volt his sister, who was excluded from the 
entrechal-dix, his torso leaning misoayriistic circle, saying that what he 
forward, his hands and head almost had learnt would prdve useful to both 
touching the- fluttering legs raised of them in their work. 

fhf u Br ° ni8lQv a «^ how her brother 

S 011 ^ and withdrawn 

. hffi iTIha 2SS 1 d P ' bring ^ 8 M developed as an artist. He refused 
: him to the ramp . . . - to see family friends, announcing that 

Only occasionally is one inclined to artists were his only kin. But this 
contest Bronislava's affirmation of her autism ■ was paradoxically r to interfere 
brother’s extraordinary technique, with his art, when as a choreographer. 
The three tours en fair "on the ascent’ 1 Nijinsky was able neither to 
described earlier in the solo would-be communicate his ideas nor to establish 
:^ey^ming|y^impo«lble,c feat*,-' the apy mbport with the dancefa. Perhaba 
twQivep(raue/r« H ihsetonde afthe end in ' apprehension tif this, he didst to 
of the coda Would be another (the wind > mould - his 1 first Wllet, L’Aprls-Mldt 
fosistonce surely befog foo; great), d’un Fame, bn his sister. They would 
i e Ye°u«s at home trying out . the 
1 Ashton, Anthony DoweU stark/ archajT poses fo tront 'pf - a 
Mdrna dance historian, Joan Lawson, dressing-table mirror. Bronislava Was 

? nd wl ? Ue sympathetic to ’ what. Nijinsky wak 
8 ;S* 6 aun e ? l ,°t r } ,at trying to achieve,- knoWfrig that' one 
possible, they Aimliul. thM Ulllnclni HkulBflnh Ani.M 

must have 
pirouette i . 

lvalue these esote 

US of Nlilnafcv'i, lAU>yll|| . 

technically , •^iwuivm- 

unsptafic, moody* evocations Bronis- movement; • ,... 

With tharole 
■ tq : decipher and transpose SfraVinskv'a 


the grace, symmetry and individual 
interpretations characteristic nf 
classical ballet, they could not, 0 
would not, adapt to these deper- 
sonalized primal movements and 
anarchic formations and rhythms 
Nijinsky interpreted their unease si 
sabotage, and when Bronislava had to 
relinquish her role because she was 
pregnant (she had married a fellow- 
dancer, "Sasha" Kotchetovsky in 1921) 
described this as an act of subversion 
too. The well-documented premise of 
Sucre (May 29 1913) is briefly covered 
by Nijinska who witnessed the uproar 
from the wings where she had stood to 
be near Vaslav. Their mother, silting in 
the front row, fainted. Bronislava 
notes the significance of that night as 
the emergence of a new era in dance 
and choreography. Nijinsky's 
renunciation of personal identity in his 
choreography and his own dancing (an 
impersonallsm which subsequently 
secured Ihe universality of his appeal 
and gave him freedom to personify), 
like his predilection for silence, 
established his allegiance to Ihe 
modem spirit which sanctions creative 
anonymity and acknowledges the 
claims of silence as well as speech. And 


icamm iu ucr uwn avam-gurae spirit. 
Diaghilev, on the other hand, contrary 
to his reputation for adventurousness, 
was wary of Nijinsky’s futuristic ideas 
and dnmagingly willing to concede lo 
box-office demands for more 
commercial ballets. 

It was Nijinsky’s choreographic 
independence that accelerated the 
growing rift in his relationship with 
Diaghilev - made irrevocable with 
Nijinsky's marriage and his dismissal 
from tne Ballets Russes. Nijinska 
recounts this episode with 
characteristic generosity and object- 
ivity: sharing and deploring her 
brother’s plight, yet sympathizing with 
Diaghilev’s dilemma too. (He was 
forced by financial pressures and 
internal politics to secure the return of 
Foldne - which meant getting rid of 


economics . 


J t 
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? i, Y erma n gives a very full 
and convincing account nf tAma 

ffpfo 

stable S 886 the '- r debls and 
L their . curre ncies. For this 
purpose he makes extensive use of the 
public records and rontempora™ 
literature, nimtinn /...l— .. * 


u .ana contemporary 

TB is largely thestory ofthe struggles cruninateiy) Ssi^y offiS cSSnl 

b France and Britain at the end or he bankers, economSJ 

flmWorfd War to come to terms with econoMti, .. woui .^. be 


- — . 1,1 niiu WUUJu-DE 

Sfhir n Ii? tS ' n* 5 mterest is in policies 
ideas and 


told. What happened after the 
RrTtn! 1 ^ 0 i rvvj 31 set, iemcnts with 
The Hoover MoretSSTof 1ML 

w?Th n Jh2 t, ° ne - No . ^ contrast is drawn 
were hanS"i W !" ch lhe “ m " lters 

lh = contrasts 


First World War to come to terms with 
Ae legacy of debt, both domestic and 

international. The belligerents had debates behind“the slides SS i»und to be struck by'tiw contrasts 
rehed voy little on taxation and far international negotWns vhkh Ar/' m ^ Specls * ^ he similarities 
isore on borrowing, much of it on short they led. K whlch At times he is bound to say to himself : 

term. In Britain, for example, a little ' . fo J, Prance" read “Russia". Or as he 

mr a quarter of expenditure in . But ® great deal of the picture is left reflects on lhe efforts by the American 

almost entirely blank. Thi- dealings of lo push Allied borrow™ 

WO main p/mnfnae mUU UII0 the cnmmprrtnl - I _ 


pohcics on the expectation of 
reparation payments they were never 
StewB"; Just how much they 
expected and to what extent they 
revised their expectations is not made 
clear. But in May 1921. when 
Mlvennao takes up the story, annual 
reparations payments had already 
been scaled down to a level that 

Finance, M. Klotz, was forecast inc to 
jhe French Chamber in September 
1919. Even that was far more than 
Germany ever paid; and it did not pay 
for long. - 


Foldne - which meant getting 

Nijinsky.) Although she was never 
included like, say, Misia Sort, in 
Diaghilev’s immediate circle Nijinska 
had undoubtedly earned his affection 
and respect, finding herself more than 
once in the role of mediator between 
the Impresario and her. brother - 
Writing about her relationship with 
Diaghilev, she reveals an un- 
documented side of this brilliant, 
imperious man. One example would be 
the incident following an emotional 
rendezvous between Bronislava, her 
husband and Diaghilev - their first 
encounter Since Nijinsky’s expulsion - 
when in a large gesture of humility, 
Diaghilev knelt In front of Bronislava 
as she was about to leave and tried, to 
help her put on her felt overboots. 

The warmth and esteem Nijinska 
inspired in Diaghilev are also 
experienced by the reader of these 
memoirs, because, apart from 
anything else, she comes across os 
enormously likeable. She has a 
remarkable ability to combine 
frankness with tact. Her reticence over 
her brother's sexual commitments 
refreshingly counterbalances, existing 
accounts (even Richard Buckle - ono 
of the more credible biographers -v 
feels obliged to ' declare . the 
diminutiveness of Nijinsky’s penis 
Not that Nijinska is eveT prudish; o 
the contrary; one detects -a** 
undercurrent of fun in her descriptu® 
of the family histrionics surrounding 
Vaplav’s bout of VD. She confesses to 
Hqving beep childishly .fonocebt aww 
love i relationships and “djd. nqj 
v understand what was being insinuated 
about her brother’s Uason r $ with Prince 
.Lvov and Diaghifov. She was a,,n 


UQVJU TV pvi WWUL Ui 11 1 C revenue. 1 x 1 
France the situation was even more 
desperate. The tax system was 
fecpelessly inadequate and had met 
only 15 per cent of war expenditure, 
production was 30 to 40 per cent below 

lb AfP.UIDf UimI 


? "mm me uue of the 

Kr ref< 5?' We are to,d VCTy Iittle 

about the general economic 
background and its development over 
, nce fo e situation changed 
y f ar to J ear - what was 
said and done has to be related to the 


prompted Keynes's 
the idea of relying in 
commercial loans from 


Uicawas even neavter than in Britain, 
-.quarter had been raised abroad and 
■foy half was on short or medium 
(am. 

I- It fa not surprising that in these 
aramslatices efforts should have been 
owe to seek cancellation of foreign 
indebtedness and to pass the burden of 
repayment to Germany in the form of 
ftpwtlons. It is also not altogether 
that the main creditor, the 
Sates, should have insisted on 
z At 8 o£ wartime debts and 
“ST * engage in further inter- 
^mnental lending. The United 
aifoough it emerged from 
towaras forge a creditor as the United 
had little expectation of 
, its debts and was 
Sj“otwly America's largest 
It was too weak, therefore, 
* help European 
from its own resources. 


Professor Silverman asks for a 

ll ?i! ° f f 1 rench Policy and 
has no difficulty m demonstrating that 

it France was intransigent over 
reparations, the United Slates was 
recovery. But the statistical framework Sfu obstinate over inter-allied 
that would help the reader to do this fc Frflm» haH ° d ° Ubt rig ? t0 insist that 

nussing. There is iittle tabular matter “.JTS u l he 58,118 

to refer in nr. n fi n .n., .. . prooiems, and much the same 


to refer to, practically no indication of 
the movement through time of 
production, trade, credit or prices, not 
even some guidance as to appropriate 
rates of exchange between toe various 
currencies - pounds, dollars, francs 
and marks - in which values are 
expressed, fa short, this is economic 
history for historians not for 
economists. 

A more important weakness is th»f 
we are rarely allowed to look back 
before 1919 or forward, to the years 
after 1923. We are never told what 
rame of it in the end. But what 
Judgments possible of. say, attitudes, 
to reparations if ail ode is told begins In 
May 1921 with the London Schedule of 
Payments and ends with casual 
references to the Dawes Plan of 1924? 


■ i * ” — me oauLC 

reactions to them, as other countries 
But lt 's gouig a iittle far, mven the slate 
of intellectual confusion he describes, 
to argue that French policy was 
^completely rational" and reflected an 
unbending dedication to national 
interest . Britain and America are 
aroused of trying to impose some 
Anglo-Saxon economic orthodoxy" 
on French unbelievers when “French 
economic theory and policy was in 
some respects piore progressive than 
that of Britain and the United States” 
These are not charges that the book 
substantiates. On the contrary, it 
amply confirms the main criticism of 
French policy from Keynes onwards, 
that^it was altogether lacking in 

The French consistently based their 


There was an equal air of unreality in 
the talk of restoring the pre-war parity 
pf the franc on grounds of "honour and 
justice ' when it had already lost over 
half its value against the dollar. 
Another, more extreme, example is 
the balancing of the French budget in 
two successive years by votes in favour 
of a higher forecast of revenue. 

As for Anglo-Saxon orthodoxy, it 
would seem that the views of French 
bankers and economists showed much 
foe same scatter as those of their 
British colleagues. But whether that 
was so or not, the policies actually 
adopted were not the fruit of some 
coherent theory and were governed 
more by events and political pressures 
than by doctrine. At times Professor 
Silverman seems to share this view but 
at other times he attributes the inability 
of "responsible officials’* to “act 
decisively" to the state of turmoil In 
economic theory. "Economic crises", 
he suggests without defining any of his 
terms, “cannot be managed in the 
absence of a viable economic theory." 
An entire chapter is devoted to a 
su pposed “Crisis In Economic Theory” 
without making very clear what the 
ensis was, in what way it affected 
events or what advances in economic 
theory resulted. AD we are told is that 
traditional theory did not fit the facts of 
the disintegration of the international 
economic system or provide answers to 
a number of answerable- questions. . ■ 

The nub of the matter was what was 
to be done nbout Germany. France 
feared for hor security and had ao great 


wish to see Germany recover even if 
tier claims to reparations required just 
such a recovery. Britain and the United 
btates saw in the economic recovery of 
Germany the key to European 
reconstruction. Keynes had pro- 
pounded that view in 1919 and 
experience after the Second World 
War demonstrated how right he was. 
Bui there was no chance that Germany 
would recover unaided if France’s 
unrealistic claims to reparations were 
enforced under threat of military 
invasion. France herself, on the other 
hand, seems to have recovered rapidly 
from the war in spite of the various 
enses in her affairs: by 1924, we are 
told (almost incidentally), French 
exports were already back to their pre- 
war level (while British exports were 
still 25 per cent lower). It is not 
very convincing, therefore, to argue 
that Anglo-American policy put 
Germany s recovery ahead of 
France a. Franco received little help 
from either of her allies; but it was help 
to Germany that was most needed for 
European reconstruction. 

No doubt it would have been better 
had the slate been wiped clean of 
international indebtedness in 1919, if 
reparations had been limited to £100 
million a year, or if, failing agreement 
on those lines, the Treasury had 
““Pi ed Blackett's bold proposal in 
1920 for unilateral cancellation by the 
British government of the foreign 
debts owed to it. Perhaps also it would 
have been better for Britain if she had 
had a dose of inflation like France, 
sufficient to put out of court a return to 
gold at the old parity and enough also 
to lighten the burden of domestic debt 
by that "partial bankruptcy” of which 
the French disapproved so strongly in 
principle while indulging in Tt in 

E mchM. It would certainly have been 
etter if the United States government 
■had taken a more generous line and 
been less anxious to make way for the 
commercial banks. But the burden of 
debt was not insupportable so long as 
worid trade continued to expand.. 
what was fatal was foecombtoatfon of : 
indebtedness, espedafly international 
indebtedness, and the unforeseen, 
calamitous depression that began in 
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character and style - unrecognizably 
different from the individualism and 
self-help which created our own and 
the West’s industrial revolution. 

There have been several excellent . . _ „ 

attempts to teach Westerners the doubly irrelevant to the economic 
peculiarities of Japanese bistory hnd development of Japan. As Motishima 
culture - for example, Chie Nakane’s “ys, a flexible combination of. . . 
Japanese Society, and Ruth Benedict’s tfoee ethical systems and not a single 


holds together the social edifice into 
one department within It, and (he idea 
of a rule of right is replaced by 
economic expediency as the arbiter of 
policy and criterion of conduct” is 
doubly irrelevant to the economic 


motives very different from those of 
sMteentb-cenlury English merchants, 
rney . . , had a comparatively clear 
perception of wlial-was in'the national 

n Pmf hut it.... I I ■ » . ... 


su 

kin 


Wj puvi i\ulu uciteuiwi & 

. ... . • The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 

Motishima h . . Every decent survey of the Japanese 

^ 05 b f u ™°f v ° tcdm uchofhis economy includes a chapter called 
Wtocini eco . n ° in ^t to something like “Society and Cultural 

— - Professional journals Factors in Japanese Economic 


religion has contributed to Japan’s 
cultural and economic development". 
There was no central set of religious 
beliefs in : Japan which had to be 
deposed ' before economic ambition 
could be given its head. 


'pply and demand of the orthodox 
^.nd; there are teto many hopes, fears 
and prejudices at work to be dismissed 

IntarSt.-buVlhiy-Vay^fSrjJhe 

profitab ty of individual Industrie 0 ' , [ - Ja R 0n lhe notion of 

eRnsnfaiiv Wwl "a - *7 a labour market is quite out of place, 

particularly in the leading companies’ 
In this sort of society , , . there can be 
little concept of the labour contract in 
the sense. Labour is pot 


r — , J inausrnes — 

especially considered in the short 
term . 



— ,v n^.u jici agJUHai.mp 

Intentions of Chaliapin, the groat tenor 
apri v.'pHilogynist.' - Challapih was 
Bronisiayafa ■ first, and, this Wto- 
biography sp^ests, her ■ only «« 
love. Her account of their intense DPI 
platopic relationship Is: poignantly 
related. Afttia' KiSselgoff. who wfote 
the introduction ’to the book.says 

. I I . L'_’— iL. b.k.>lth (J 

, anl 


wvw 

iL. "• *“>m ***** i yiuui iimnmg aa 

remarkafle ambition: to do for’" ,* 
fctic ' G ^« Matthews - highly Japanese economic history what R. H. 9^ a 3t 

™ Uc with huge 'rawney did for England in Religion remalMone of lhe oddities of modern 

invested In and the Rise of Capitalism. Ut%ms fSdow^Atic^rSrtS 

first lo show how the Distinctive version 8 cr * tical of 


critics, 

Phonal th mvC8ted fo and the Rise of Capitalism. He aims feS“nbr inTdeok 
(fy>in - suggest first to showhowthe distinctive version ^ > - 

KtVev fhl f fi >^ Ve Econ °mic of Confucianism which took; root In V* 

foat It is not easv to Taniin h«trv»H tn rrf>nh> intnllv The Meijj revolution .WBS not, 81 WSS 


,l,vov and Diaghilev. sne was 
puzzled by what was being implied by 

foientlons of Chaliapin, foe great tenet Ihfery at the moment*”* ° f bourgeoisie. 1 

and '\-oftloevni8t7^ dhaliapih w^a.i^tinnai . - c moment. . . Ouna. just as differing interpretations classes did noi 


.This method pf founding a modern 
economy is almost incomprehensible 
to a conventional Western reader 
brought up . on notions that 
professional management and 
profitability are the key to individual 
wpalfo and public prosperity. What 
should the poor British do to emulate 
Japanese success? We would have to, 

!!!!u «.j i- ■ play ’ down 

individualism and liberalism which 

have; become simply obstacles to aw 
and ordqr. L6ng-ierm economic- 
development cannot be achieved so 
long as entrepreneurs possess a strong' 
character of autonomy and inde- 
pendehce. Sheer.. jmitaticJii r would 
lead to some, curious conclusions; for ■ 


m 


, brought about , by the 

Dwnumic ■ tunujuums ixuiii iau» in t vnirM J c i a wi.. ..j . 

China: just “ differing Interpretations d^^d noT^roS^yiSf 

theory is °f fo® 88030 B*We crea * e i fi entrepreneurs and industrialists. There 

■ . . — n-.. s to apDlied different economic results in were- indeed marchHnh! nr ,H 

to lindentand Profcmnf. aacpmparedwilhC.tliollc p “ sp cro Ut ohM; but 'Thny’had^o 
,. * economies grow, and- Europe. But the major part ofthe book of a n obiiaatioh to mafe Janan a 

5 co Dom uf ak “J politically j 8 d0VOtccI t0 showing how Japan we m odeni S founding fa. £pan 

^“Ofoies can be made to Confucianism provided such an such h^messes as mils*/*™ 
Part cularlw extraordfoarilv fertile around for foe SSL. 


.^growth 

irritating 


& 


can be made to Confucianism provided > such an such businettes as rdlwavT 
beS , d U ^ i ^ thc “ seof ^‘^rdfo.^y Jrtfle ground fpr thc telepaphs^shfpbLiildl^g ad? stwi 

S ***? ttan in M 00 5Lni?A ' “Snufacturing". lhe Sate had ■ to; 

fold thdt her Western sacntjfic _ ideaa dtspitd create industry deliberately, and on a ' 

Iahm onefe • anrl fketi knit Aa >«■ n h. It .a 


^puffo of wind 11 \ fits star w w.alii 
to ^heaVy ; .ileais” “ 
foc.tOricai fa 
qbo.imdnWhat'i 


tne introduction -to tne dock.-w;-* - 
emotional range' has the breadth Of 

■Russian novel. This i$ not iV®j itreet “ic man in 

exaigerarion. Nijfoskais soaring' told that her Western scientific Ad, 

for Ghallapfa, together with • ^ be explained f“ luri « of faolatic 

. eventful and efooflve story , of . ^ relationship between technological neglect; • 

family’s Uyes. juxlapo^ed with the » ^^and foe rate of Mop'shima's narrative 

repud of a dapeer’s day^to-day ° ;lh **' — J i— 

And;. Its ii .^dmpensafoiy ;■ epiphariicam|a e[ 

■re^airis ' pp ; stage* , give her 'auf** 1 ^ 

raAntbnkti ■ - a> livfil 






a 

in 


M 






laodhktQfjqal kind i 

aspect or 
‘r.hdt its scale; but its 

li-'- 


■ V|Wti»w I (UIU uu a 

laree scale: and they had to man it, at 

all levels, from foe sapiurai and jiear- 

emphasizes samurai classes, Confucianism made . 

businessmen ; that .“apart from 
— W— mortey,; they must , do 
for ‘.society and ; the 
feudal stipends were.ejided 


instance coal-miriere might galvanize 
the economy 6f Wales if they were paid 
off from their uneconomic employ- 
ment and foen. In the ’ manner 
of foe samurai who were'eompensated 
for their unearned income, invested 
theft money ip large-scpfa enterprises, 
based on Japanese technology. 

^ Morishima refers foSlr John Hicks's 
A Theory of Economic- If istory, which 
.traces foe;' slow emergence of the 
market econpipy from - systems of 
custom and command, .ft is plain that 
toe. Staggering economic success of 
Japan nas. taken , place without the ; 
market, fa any .proper Anglo-Saxon 
swse, ever really taking root; “The 
pricq mechanism scarcely , played an 
important role”in theeariy days; Such 
a fundamental (to Westero ■ W) ' 


j ~r 1 i-aoour is not- 

regarded as a high glass commodity: it 
is the spirit of loyalty which Is prized." 

J*!® Pftronizing, and inaccurate, to 
bpiieve that (he Japanese economy will 
Or should converge on the Anglo- 
American model. Why hai Japan 

nflP 00 ? 5lio ^ clearly that ^he 
distinctive features of Japanese society 
are not-ohjyjinked very dosely with ' 
her.succcss, but have been offldem in 
L c - h . le .^ps JL Tbe apparently disturbing 
-SSJim* Ja P*P B>B 1 V =ap*taMari was^5 
S2 h “ - “P^onalktfc, paternalistic 
and anti-individualistic” may in fact be 
1 ^ ^ff-cringratulation; - and . 

certainly does not justify foe self- i 
depreratory question-mark which in ' 

- s title raises doubts about 

-.whether Japan is really successful, 

It is ? great joy to find a book bV a 
.^f 3 ®^ ^ouoraist bold enough (b 
Suggest, fa hig closing words, that “it 

^ ssu ? ,e unEonditibir. : . 
aity that one can construct an ecb- ' 
nomic' iinodei In the abstracj Md - 
inpply tbe-lo^c of the. model to the ': 
reauties of a country^, His analysis Is' r 
admirable for the range of its ihslghts 
and^the mbdesty of its cqurfusionlVlt ! : 
confirms again the necessity for, ami' 
tne ridmeaa ; ;of, .explanations of- 
economic ,! behaviour id terin* of- 
political theory, pad 'iotiat bhanEO. 

Wth any 'Kick ' Frofessof ; Mofifoima ;- ' 
will returo to this subject, at greater i 
JeiBure. It re all much njqre interesting 


'• ’\ m< 


economic • ww -i.a ■ , pantcuiartv 

irrelevant fa foe laboiir market, Pwi . rvT' *" ‘VM*» luicicsuug 

fa Britain it Is hard ^ ' 

and the allocation ^ labour fa terowS - ^ fo 0 Jhepry 6f economic ; 
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Before one opens Philip Drew's The 
Meaning of Freedom one sees on (he 
dust-jacket Delacroix's picture of 
Liberty rallying the people. That firmly 
planted left foot with its Raphaclesque 
ankle, the half-turned torso, leaning 
with wind-blown garments into the 
future, is reminiscent of a line of older 
figures of Fortune ruling the world. 
Such is the power of determinism upon 
our minds. Even concepts formed in 
opposition to the very idea of 
determinism arc gradually trans- 


“If we acknowledge our sinnes he is 
faithful and just, to forgive us our 
sinnes.'* So true divinity may not teach 
what Faustus says. But then Marlowe 
was writing in an age dominated by 
Calvin. Redemption is by Grace alone 
and Grace is never earned by merely 
human effort. If Faustus is not 
receiving Grace then, after all, the 
words he left unquoted are irrelevant 
, _ . to his case and his inference (as far as 

formed into ruling goddesses. Those his own situation goes) is once more 
sceptical .Greeks who said the world, impeccable. At this point real thought 
was ruled not by fate but chance were and real criticism might begin. 


up with the phrase, “Divinity tells him 
that the life of man is subject to 
universal law.” Marlowe had his hero 
quote only fragments of Scripture to 
construct ' his paralysing syllogism: 

“The reward of sin is death", “if we say 
that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves” , "we must die an everlasting 
death". Faustus's first premise 

continues, in Romans, 6 (Geneva e 

Bible), “but the gifle of God is eternal that every event, in so far as it is caused 

life, through Jesus Christ our Lord" ~ — Jl — J J " 

and his second continues (in 1 John, 1), 


extra-human and psychic determinism. 
Drew draws this distinction but seems 
never to have it to hand when it is 
needed. He cites Whitehead’s account 
of un-freedom as consisting in those 
harsh aspects of nature which frustrate 
the purposes of human beings. Here 
the universe is an arena in which a 
genuine freedom may put up some sort 
of fight. But then there is tne doctrine 


soon (perhaps because of that trench 
crous word * ruled") building temples 
to Chance. 


or motivated (and all events are) is 
predetermined; by this second view the 
very struggle of man against his 
environment is itself determined, so 
that the apparent contest between 
freedom and necessity vanishes and we 
are left with a mere unmeaning discord 
of colljding causal sequences. This 
distinction should have oee-n far more 
firmly applied in Drew's analysis of 
Hardy, who oscillates between the 
conception of a tragically defeated 
freedom and a sense that freedom was 
always an illusion. A common pattern 
in more severely fatalist works like 
Chaucer's Troilns and Criseyde is the 
gradual replacement of the first 
conception by the second. The last part 
of the book deals with the oppression 


and a "withdrawn and abstracted” ' r-£? a e 4?P , , ration * 88 described by 
Ood. Yet Pope’s Ood “blossoms in the George Ellot and "Mi various 



Sometimes Drew simply gets things 
wrong. He thinks Pope in nis Essay on 

Professor Drew begins by sketching embraccd Newtonian mechanism 
the elementary conflict between free 
will and determinism and then 
launches himself upon the history of 
English literature, viewed in the fight 
of mis perennial conflict. The list of £1 TbH 
authors treated is along one: Chaucer, -- wnat s ' Hl 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, 

Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 

Tennyson, Arnold, Hardy, Eliot 
(George), Dickens, Wilde, Huxley, 

Koestler, Orwell and, from French 

Incidentally, treated not aswMpIefot P er “P ,i ° n s- When Hume, in the later But The Meaning of Freedom is a 
cultural or economic determinism but boo £ s .? f the Treatlse < tned to make marvellous quarry; the stones lie in 
as cognitive investigators. Indeed the £ 00d / T ™yages of scepticism, he heaps for the taking. Even where 
! - ■ appealed not to social harmony but, as Drews analysis is wanting, the 

Kemp Smith has shown, to the material begins to arrange itself. His 
profoundly Romantic doctrine of the local perceptions are often shrewd. He 
constitutive imagination. demonstrates very neatly that The 

Moa fundamental.' for 


treatment of the philosophical problem 
is both intelligent and subtle. In 
general, however, Drew is too easily 
persuaded that logical necessity and 
the presence of motive erode freedom. 
In his discussion of Chaucer he is quick 
to reject the Boethian theology which 
grants that God’s foreknowledge 
emails the occurrence of certain events 
but denies that It constrains them to 
occur. But Boethius's point has real 
power. As I write I can see another 
person writing. My knowledge entails 
that she should be writing but does not 
compel her to do so. Nothing so far has 
ruled out the possibility that she is 
writing freely and that that is what I 
know. Similarly, If it is true (now) that I 
will lunch tomorrow at one I cannot 
lunch at any other time. But this is 
entailment, not constraint. Drew 
softens towards this important truth 
when he grants that statistical 
generalizations become (coercive) 
'laws” only by a highly misleading 
metaphor (we are now back to 
Delacroix's '‘Liberte"). 

But in general he resists and thus, for 
example, concludes that Milton’s 
Adam was not free to stand or fall. He 


<a cniel antinomy* 


sets out as 
following: 

h«"do ma " isonewh °^ 
Every man has to do what he 
wants to do. 

But this is not so cruel, because ihcbu 
sentence is inwardly weak Ai sS 
sight It h Must false JrSblyS 
means that we are pre-set to 
certain things. , Bui this does not abofish 
freedom. Biologically wc mat ™ 
and, though we cannot opt out from 
the need we can and often do choose in 
eat AN purposive- activity must boei 
context. Without needs and wishes £» 
action would collapse into meielr 
random action. Similarly, condfrionra 
Is not necessarily coercion. Atood 
university actually rewards originality 
This Darwinian universe has elicited 
and lavishly rewarded cognitive 
intelligence. Meanwhile the attempt to 
show that we are logically constrained 
by our natures collapses into the trivial 
tautology, “We are what we are", 
which has exactly as much force, and a 
little, as “What will be, will be". 


trees, lives ' through all life” and 
'breathes in our soul", If that is not an 
God, I do not 
Hume's sceptical 
critique of the substantial ego is seen as 
no more than an expression of the 
eighteenth-century preference for 
stable, social harmony; this, of the 
philosopher who dissolved God, the 
external world and the self into a flux of 


accounts of the crushing of the human 
spirit by totalitarian power. All these 
are, very clearly, studies of the possible 
assaults on freedom rather than 
assertions of its unreality. It is true that 
Orwell’s O’Brien in 1984 succeeds in 
controlling the inmost impulses of 
Winston Smith, but this is still seen as a 
bizarre and artificial violation. The 
world is not naturally thus. 


Pleasing the public 


list is too long, for each person in it 
receives only summary justice. 
Something is badly wrong when, in a 
substantial work addressing the 
problem of free will, Faustus's lines on 
the “wages of sin" are blandly summed 
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emerges in his failure to offer a single 
word about the mob "that rain 
suggest that revolution h dtho 
constructive or beneficial”, 

Certain other social facts ms 
unacceptable in undiluted form a 
reading matter for the Victorian 
public. Both religion and sexuality 
were so spared, and Brown observes 
that such artistic delicacies werebiflfy 


fundamental, for readers of 
literature, is the distinction between 


In course of composition 


The clash between artistic integrity and . , . , 

market considerations is as old as imposed upon Dickens against hisviD, 
commercial publishing. James Brown’s s * nce statements outside his fiefioo 
book, despite its title, wavers between were often consistent with to 
Perils of Self-Abuse ft ). His find considering Dickens’s compromises most conservative elements of 

with his readership market and his contemporary taste and propriety, As 
novelizing of Victorian society Itself as ®n example he notes Dickens s * 
s. Although the study a B«dnst John Millais’s aentfc .W 
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book Davis discusses, but always give 
way to the study of technical detail. 

Davis’s emphasis does offer things of 
interest. In Chapter Eight he connects 
the death of Hubert Duggan and his 
acceptance of extreme unction to the 
-inception of Brideshead Revisited, as 
well as to the climax of the novel in 


a market-place. 

oscillates between concepts, some 
useful perspectives emerge, 
transaction does point to one of the “ At all times”, Brown insists early In 

book’s themes, which Davis notes with I r 00 5». - th ® novels will be 


approval. But the style of nanatlon 
becomes, if anything, more absurd 
with this metaphorical addition. 

Davis 


Wheh.Evel 


BfecJ MM/ir^ he wrote to his agent; SS 1 
A.-D.-Peters , 1 It is extremely gobd," 

Yet according to Robert Davis, Waugh ‘° a<;ks 
aidiiotattbir — ' ■ ■ 

“h.iioT.h'l b®wS5-3£- T 1 ■s'*"" wisffissi*? is 


» , lavi , Bhes four chapters on 

Brideshead , the only one of the novels 

KS?t? aVU d S es n ° l hot Importance of the horel anJ Its 

Which many readers have found tnr, bibliographical • intricacies, but 

sometimes the sheer mfiss of data 
makes for confusion 1 . Parts of Chapter 
Eight, for example, seem Incoherent, 
in . recounting changes made in 
manuscript Davis separates 
interpolations from "revisions in 


was completing . blatant an expression of the.theologlcai 
>).. Charles Ryder’s ’family 
round, w^ich_ Initially Waugh 


: Davis adds,- “Even in the. In,,oad 


considered In their own right and will 
be kept separate from Dickens’s own 
journalism, letters and speeches. 
These will not be used to provide 
“background" information, or to help 
elucidate difficult passages, or to 
justify critical arguments which can- 
not be supported from the text," 
KK? atol £ Brown forgets such 
rigidities when the need occurs for the 
resonances which 1 documentary 
corroboration furnishes. These 
impulsive utterances, penned without 
art or commerce in mind, minor 
Dickens s actual state of mind as the 

nOVelR k«inn 



coiresppndence in the ' Waugh, 
Collection at the University of Texas. 
This ' material is supplemented by, 
reference to the published Diaries and 

Uetrw*’ Q? we “ 83 10 Qther biographic*! . 


revision Waugh made Blanche more 
vivid, exotic and . significant. . - 
Waugh's Diaries reveal that while he 
was; writing Brideshead he was 
conscious that, the novel was for him a 
change, in direction, 


.= 0n ! ent fo utter summary 


institutions without an educated and 
people to support them.” 
ear before Dickens wrote 
■ . j -JWi'W discover that he had 

insisted that without improvements in 


unsentimentalized depiction of 4e 
young Jesus in the house of his paw*. . 

The Carpenter’s Shop", painted 
according to the tenets of fit- 
Raphaelfie realism. Hysterical!, 
Dickens declared that the charecttfl 
were “hideous” and had come from to 
“gutter” - that "Wherever it Is po^bfe 
to express ugliness of feature, limpet 
attitude, you hove It expressed." 
it came to money ana money 
however, Dickens's outrage usualff- 
but not always - emerged unnwdBw 
by anything nut the needs of fictional 
art. 

Although Brown never says-*® 
explicitly, his Novelist in the 
Place demonstrates how much Djciw 1 
tried to have it both ways. As mag*®* 
editor as late as 1858. Dickens yin”* 
a member of his staff, “I partiojUro 
wish you to look well to .Wuk»* 

article . . . and not leave anything ton. 

that may be sweeping, ' 
unnecessarily offensive to the m»W l 
class.” And to a contributor of a \ 

of fiction he wrote, “I parttawjv 
entreat you to consider to* 
catastrophe. You write to be read,® 
course,” Yet in his mature raw 5 
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Jozcf Wilczynski’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary is an extraordinary 
document. Its relation to Marxism or 
socialism, as these are understood in 
the West, is marginal, and its claims to 
be “encyclopedic'’ must be discounted. 
Virtually no Marxist thinker is 
mentioned who has not received 
^cognition or criticism from the 
Chinese or Soviet Communist Parties, 
ind all the theories and events 
discussed belong to the “heroic” stage 
of Marxist revolution in the present 
century, Gramsci is not mentioned, 
nor are any of the influential French 
: Marxists (Goldmann, Althusser, 
Lrfebvre, etc) of the post-war period. 
Almost every definition is brought 
back to a tired old slogan from 
revolutionary rhetoric - the “class 
struggle”, ,r the dictatorship of the 
proletariat’'', “from each according to 
Us ability, to each according to his 
seed”. Neo-marxism is discussed as 
though it were entirely aproduct of US 
campus frolics in the 1960s, and the 
influential re-discovery of Hegel by 
Western Marxists might just as well 
never have occurred, despite the fact 
that everything suggestive in modern 
Marxism - the theory of alienated 
labour, the analysis of class 
consciousness, the distinction between 
civil society and state, etc - derives 
horn Hegel. 

The Marxian doctrines which are 
referred to are the materialist theory of 
history (interpreted throughout as 
"dialectical materialism”, despite the 
fact that Marx did not use that label, 
*nd despite the fact that the “dialectic” 
n demonstrably wrong), the theory of 
dui^higgle, and the labour theory of 
Since all these theories have 
been refuted it is not surprising to find 
yadf losing patience with the 
definitions that are built on them, and 
™ythe constant reminder that they 
®nri pari of r liturgy that our fellow 
Intellectuals In one third of the world 
are forced to repeat in all their public 
announcements enables one to 
continue reading - although with 
mounting, horror at the extent of 
folly. 


The liturgy of 

.... . r u Roger Scruton 

fares worse^SodaUsm" ^throughout 

which it succeeds in maintaining over 
660 pages of double columned text. 
Not that Wilczynski entirely swallows 
the party line. He allows himself a few 
criticisms of Soviet tyranny, and even 
hints that some fairly disreputable 
things might occasionally have 
occurred in China. On the whole, 
I"", “«*»“ .“wk however, he represents his dictionary 
people who call themselves socialists entries as parts of a believable system 
do so in order to distance themselves of thought, applicable in the contera- 
trom the Marxian theory, either poraiy world, delivering definite 
because they recognize that the state is answers to definite questions. It is 
necessary to their aims, or because difficult to know whetner the work is 
they believe that the Marxian theory one of propaganda and subversion, 
■jMjgff 1 rante d. It is extra owfinaiy to although the- illuminating definition of 


the left 


taken as a technical term of the 
Marxian theory of history - to denote 
that system of production relations 
which supposedly follows on cap- 
italism, ana which precedes the final 
withering away of the state and the 
emergence ot “full communism." 
In the West, however, the term is not 
used in that way. and indeed most 


find Wilczynski constantly deferring to 
the myth of “full communism” without 
any hint of irony. “According to a 


prediction of N. S. Kruschev in 1961”, 
he writes, “the phase of socialism in the 
USSR (the oldest socialist country) 
would last up to 1980 at least, (after 


entryism” as “boring from within” 
suggests that it might be. We are told 
that in socialist countries other than the 
Soviet Union collectivization has been 
“more or less voluntary or has at least 
been carried out more humanely”. 
.... . (Admittedly it could not have been 

which the country would start entering carried out less humanely). Likewise, 
the phase of full communism). But in socialist countries the provision of 
owing to the Soviet economic setbacks 
since that time, the socialist phase will 
in fact be much longer.” The Idea that 
socialism might exist, both as theory 
and practice, outside the Marxian 
rhetoric, does not seem to have 
occurred to Wilczynski. All the 
intellectual labour that went into the 
making of modem English socialism, 
for example - the histoncal analyses of 
Tawney, Cole, and E. P. Thompson, 
the social criticism of the New Lett, the 
political theories of the Fabians, the 
Webbs, Russell, Crosland, and many 
more - none of this gets more than a 
casual mention. Admittedly 
much of It, with hindsight, appears 
intellectually dubious. But that Is 
clearly not Wilczynski’s criterion foi 
exclusion, since he treats us to the 
thoughts (or rather slogans) of half the 
Chinese revolutionaries, and to the 
theories of every half-baked schoolboy 
who puts up his hand at some 
International, then to enter hiBtozy as 
revisionist, opportunist, deviations, 
or whatever. 

The explanation of this bias must lie 
in the fact that Wilczynski, although 
now apparently residing in Australia, 
did much of his research! n Poland. His 
dictionary Is, therefore, a dictionary 
not of Marxism, or of socialism, but of 
official Communist rhetoric. Read as 
such, it is a remarkable and in some 


provision 

social welfare is as of right, and all need 
has therefore been eliminated; 
besides, there is more or less 
permanent foil employment, so that 
the problem of welfare seldom in Fact 
arises. (It is of course difficult to know 
the facts. We know that you lose your 
right to welfare in Polana if you do not 
find a job within six months, and that 
you will not find a job If the Party wants 
you to lose your welfare. One samizdat 
publication puts unemployment in the 
Soviet Union at 15 percent, although it 
is unclear how the figures are 
calculated. Of my own friends and 

3 iaintances in Eastern Europe, one 
salt on the streets for two hours 
every snowy morning in winter, two 
clean lavatories and stairways on one 
day a week; two are nightwatchmen 
where there is nothing to watch; most 
of the rest work as ana when they can, 
in order to acquire a residence permit 
in a town. Almost all of them receive 
jess than they would get if they Were 
entitled to welfare.) We are repeatedly 
told that the dictatorship exerted by 
the Party is simply the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (or at least its “logical 
expression”), and informed, for 
example, that 99.9 per cent of Czechs 
in 1976 voted for the National Front 
candidates. (One wonders where the 
remaining 0. 1 per cent now are. In fact 
virtually no Czech ever attends an 


ways Impressive document: impressive . since the Communist Party 


Land and contents 
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Bodies “o? U 5S a lhose classes Dickens repudiated the contempt f 0521 23J6 9 8: 
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a ‘ Dubllshed ThSttS!; corarae 2 ts The, threat BroWn rea 




sts p*"™* 

. 1.2a hack to-whatever Dart firm riit»k> 


while being lionized by 
who made his hovels remiutffBW® 
market commodities j The • 

images of his fiction coodenuiw^ 
society where everyday .»W}- 
relations, even friendsnip , 
marriage, were “degraded into a w® 
of economic speculation”. As.^tSS . 

Blandols asks Arthur aenaamintg; ■, 

Dorrit, “How do you live? HowdofJ 
come here? * Have yw wjT , 
friend? . . ; Sodetysells iUdf 
me: and I sell Society.” ; ” •*. 


Still, even. While Pip's moral j 
in Great Expectations' was 
dramatized by nil inert 
of values which cannot benrt 


unt'Ot the ; Diaries . show; he lamented theneed If* '^whatever part one ifoghtwilh °, r ^possible 

• I Pf,.. concession to*his ■ 

• negative vision of the world 
the habit 
thcmeS, as. 
and events 
was beginning 
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d l stJ nffuished editors, 
reads couiributom that 

“Who’S Who?” of Rus- 
studies - one expects 
I* 1 * 8 publication, 
is amp^ justified: 
a first-class encyclopedia, an 
o Russia and 
pcboU "u. “ «* the land, its 

fe2 e, M& and social sys- 

wd h Its art, science and 


political and 


together, by a system of cross-re- 
ferendng and, more importantly, by 
the carefully thought-out and effec- 
tive sequence in which the sections 
are arranged. There is an extensive 
index (placed at the front of the 
book). 

To test the quality of the contents, 
I began by consulting those sections 
corresponding to my own field of 
specialization (politics and society). 
Here the entries give a ludd, com- 
pressed but not cryptic account. No 
spedaUst could complain of any se- 
rious omission and the treatmentis, 
on the whole, well-balanced; The 
section on the Soviet political system 
is most satisfactory; that on the 
country’s social system is good, but 
leans, perhaps, too much towards the 
offidaf Soviet interpretation and 
would have benefited from 1 a more 
evaluative approach. 

The encyclopedia Is copiously illus- 


your ballot form if you do not 
attend, and, if you do attend and 
choose to make use of the procedure 
for voting secretly - the kiosk is 
ostentatiously there -you are, to put it 
mildly, a fool.) 

■ Sometimes Wilczynski shows an 
awareness that the . theory of 
communism has been criticized, His 
speciality seems to be economics, and 
he has great: respect for the heroic 


attempts by Eastern European 
economists, espedaliy Poles, to 
provide the concepts with which the 
modem ‘‘socialist'' economy can be* 
described. At the same time he seems 
to admit that the labour theory of value 
(which he calls one of the four 
“cornerstones” of Marxism) is wrong. 
When it was seen that the labour 
theory does not explain price and profit 
(although it aimed to do so), early 
Marxists adopted what is now a 
familiar strategy: they argued that it 
does explain something called “value” , 
that “value” is the “essence" of which 
price and profit are the “appearance”, 
and that there remains only a 
“transformation problem”: how to 
derive the illusions of the market-place 
from the realities which they conceal. 
This excruciating piece of intellectual 
dishonesty (what one might call 
“saving the essences”) has led to a mass 
of Marxian economics in the Soviet 
Union, and garbled versions of it are 
presented by Wilczynski. A similar 
attempt has been made to “save the 
essences” in the theory of history, 
although Wilczynski seems to be less 
aware of its existence. It provides the 
unifying thread of dishonesty in 
Lukfics, Goldmann and Althusser, 
and, in its late baroque excesses, 
invokes vertigo in the minds of those 
not Independently persuaded that the 
Marxian theory of history must be true. 

The four corner stones of Marxism 
are, apparently, the labour theory, the 
materialist theory of history, 
dialectical materialism and the class 
struggle. The remaining two are 
equally, if not more^ contentious: as a 
Pole it is surely possible for Wilczynski 
to have observed how intensely dated 
and parochial is the concept of the 
“class struggle”. For one thing, the 
notion of class with which It was 
associated (where class meant, 
roughly, position in production 
relations) no longer seems clearly to 
apply, or if it does apply, it is not $o as 
to support a theory of "struggle”. 
While there are indeed “struggles” In 
the world, they are not between 
"classes": the struggle In Poland 
involves a whole people, vainly trying 
to throw off the yoke imposed on ft by 
an external power, in collaboration, ft 
must be added, with (he kind of people 
who speak the language recorded by 
Wilczynski. Outside (heporlours of the 
student left, this talk of class struggle 
seems now to be no more than fantasy. 

There is a useful moral to be drown 
from Wilczynski’s book. I assume that 
it really does record (he main items of 
political thought that have been 
contributed by Marxism to political 
practice,' if not to political theory. One 
begins to see just how disastrous that 
application has been. The dictionary 
consists almost entirely, of shrill 
communism in the modem world. 


slogans, abortive dogmas, absurd 
“heresies" and controversies, eg, the 
“one divides into two" versus "two 
combine into one” controversy, and 
pity the Chinaman who was on the 
wrong side. Events are described in 
mythopoeic language (the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, the 
Great Leap Forward, The Great 
Industrialization Drive, etc) without 
respect for historical truth, and every 
half-articulated perception of society 
takes the form of an “ism”, of which 
one might be accused and for which (in 
the “heroic" stage) one might have 
been tried and executed. It is notable 
that there is not a single concept that 
belongs to law, that there is no 
reference to any institution (other than 
the Communist Party), and that the 
language of politics - the language 
which permits people to understand 
and resolve their conflicts- is swamped 
by hysterical slogan-shouting from the 
commanding heights. 

If this dictionary is anything to go by, 
“actually existing socialism” has 
successfully abolished all the concepts 
and institutions, legal, political, sodal 
and moral, with which men have, over 
the centuries, attempted to understand 
their sodal condition; it has replaced 
the enterprise of political conciliation 
with a dogma of “struggle”, and at (he 
same time deprived opposition not 
only of its legal status, but equally of its 
right to describe the real complexities 
of human existence in a language of Its 
own, without risking the charges of 
“bourgeois ideology, “devUtionism”, 
“opportunism’’ ana the rest. It seems 
to assert that conciliation, adjudi- 
cation, accommodation - in snort, 
.politics as we understand them - are 
no more than an appearance, beneath 
which the “essence” of the class 
struggle takes its inexorable course. 
But there is no such essence, and, 
even if there were, knowledge of it 
would no more be relevant to politics 
.than knowledge of the skull is relevant 
to the interpretation of a face, The 
revolutionary overthrow of all existing 
Institutions, all existing legality, afl 
existing morality - this has indeed 
taken place. But no institutions, no 
legality,' no morality, no human 
understanding seem to have come to 
replace It . The artefact of centuries was 
overthrown in the name of a myth of 
“full communism”, and, while' we may 
take comfort in the fqct that “Lenin 
defended the validity of objective, 
.truth” . (he would have been hard 
pressed to attack It), it is undeniable 
that tbe inability , of Communism to 
reppgnize that . its theoretical 
foundations have been refuted shows a- 
contempt for truth, and for human 
nature,- that Is without parallel in 
political history. Wiiczynskl's diction- 
ary brings .home vividly the almost 
complete intellectual, sodal, political, 
and above all moral Isolation of 
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than in. the section on, art ind 
"architecture; here the elegant and 
economically written .eotnes are 
embellished with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of photographs of buildings, 
artifacts, ikons: paintings, etc. Parti- 
cularly interesting are the setuons on 

twentieth-century arts In the non- 

Russian republics, and Contempr- , g^blished formula - informative, but 
ary art; the alternative tradition , bland, lojHcpy ' and- tentative. Ho 
There afo also equally satisfactory wchews the emotions and pasalons.oj 

- * -sections i. on .'.the 


in the whole booki Wallace also works 
on the assumption that .Government 
plays therolcof Solomon, yet a cursory 
glance at, say, tho-Widgery Rfepbrtbn 
. - Bloody' Sunday" should persuade any 
observer that the Executive need not 
necessarily -be . dispassionate nor 
disinterested." Nor indeed need U have 
yjsloiti it Has taken twelve ■ years ■ of 
bloody conflict • - some would' say, 
setting their, sights on tbe Battle of 
' Baginbun, 812 years - for Dublin and 
Lpndon to establish a Study Group to 
. “analyse the reasons' for misconcep- 
tions in each country over attitudes 
-and Government policies in the other"., 
Frederick W, Boal and J. Neville H. 
Douglas, allude to this narrowness of 
vision in, the. collection' they-, have 
edited. 1 This geographer* collective 


368pp.^ Academic Press; £19.80. «, 

0121080803 ' ; 

, conducts its enquTry ’jri terms of two 


m jg* t “». suS-heMittg,- “Hit “Music, Tfaalrc.^ , aSgg&SSSk hiskSh'- -Vtoifc MuriM'. & 

10 


by now fvtertin Wallace, whose fourth . alternative models: the ronsodalfonlil 
book on Irish matters this is, has a well- arid the “double m^nprity ,, . Thefomier 

purports ,to explain how deeply divided 

societies' can letim to live jn harmony, 

although , Cyprus, : Lebanon ..; ana 

combatants : for foe “studied .Northern JjreUmd: have highlighted Its 
-' ,^of official lflqufries; The .practical fold theoretical drawbacks, 


the contributors here' axO more drawn 
consdcjationallsm and foil to .take 




account of, its ahlstorical, mechanistic . 
arid narrow, bfoo- Consequently mo?t 
of them ignore the. external dimension 
to the Northern Ireland . question, * 
Equally .surprising. In a flqeting 
discussion of putative solutions, the 
editors touch on the blindingly obvious 
when they offer a "n^utnality solution", 
■that is, the withdrawal of the absolute 
sovereignties of the United Kingdom . 
and the Republic, to be replacecfby a 
Northern Ireland “with a conslder^blo 
degree ' of autonomy Within the 
supportive framework of Great Britain 
•anti the: Republic of Ireland*. Dublin 
.and, London Are now pursuing: that 
proceisfaltcririgly,. 

■ : * . ' ■ ■: ’ - - . • -( • 
Both these "Studies will appeal to a 
limited : : readership. : Wallace ; may 
becomq, : required reading for : thoie 
.unfortunates j. posted, to Northern 
Ireland forshort fours of duty, and who ■ 
heed 4 qtitc^. reference to "the 
bewildering chronology of the pfot 
■decade: Boal arid Douglas will find ltd 
; Way irito undergraduate .courses; but 
students will cteed.to be warned about 
its jurievemiesSf because it reflects both 
ilhe /eclecticism apd the fissiparous 
! nature of geogtephy as a disciplind. It is 
unlikely that; ps with the vast majority 
of books on' Ulster, either, of these two 
willootHve the presentconflkt. .' 
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GERMANYMUSTHIA 


Reviving the nation 

M^Srt dial* Hee^^es 5 the adequate Germany it 'the beginning of the Austrian Goethe cult ■nthe«dimng presorted.- the imultfagTS 
exoression of the Austrian idem: its nineteenth century, which culminated memory of L 
Spalri^Mremonfal- “Kflss die Hand” in the Wars of Liberation, against typical^ Austn 


Daniel Johnson 


Friedrich Heer 

Der Karapf om die tetemlchlsche 

IdntIUl 

562pp. Vienna: Bfiblan. DM 74. 
320307155 7 

Herbert Seidler 

Oskrrelchlscher Varmint und 
Goethezelt 

464pp. Vienna: Osterrefchischen 

Akadcmle der Wissenschaften. 

DM 70. 

3 7001 04240 


onfv recently ceased to be a standard Napoleon and a millenarian 
greeting - leavened by a playful nationalism.andthesimiiartensionsm 
*Minhtn«s". The three misshapen the Habsburg empire at the turn of the 
figures of Leopold I, Prince Eugen and present century, which produced 
Leibniz - the two last, like so many assassins like Fnednch Adler and 
great Austrians, baroque Gastarbelter Gavrilo Pnncip, sejf-assassms like 
-raised Habsburg Vienna to its peak. Crown Prince Rudolf and Otto 
But under Maria Theresa Austria Weininger, and nationalist youths like 
bred the "narrow, one-dimensional, Adolf Hitler. 

•German type’” which was eventually 
to undermine the edifice; and the first 

of the country's three implacable „ olllKU1 BYOiailM , v ...... .... 

enemies, Frederick the Great (the emperors Franz II/I and Ferdinand I, 
others being Bismarck and Hitler) meets with Heer’s approval; but the 
stole Silesia and the economic future, chancellor's famous censorship 
Hcer nevertheless pays tribute to the certainly did not insulate its romantic 


Leibniz, or finds "the 
Austrian openness to the 
realities of life" in the priest 
Bratranek's view of romanticism: "Just 
where irony seems perfectly self- 
sufficient, after having: denied to 
reality all truth with infinite insolence, 
the flood of yearning bursts forth 
irresistibly too, and drives man 
restlessly towards peace and 


. , „ . „ insulting of hii 
heirs Rudolf and Franz Ferdinand and 
of the Mayor of Vienna, Karl Luwer 
the demagogic leader of the Catlwlk 
“Black-Yellow" opposition/^ 

exploiter of a lower-middle-class brand 
of antisemitism which Heer traces back 
two centuries to Abraham a Saacta 
Clara. To young fanatics like Friedrich 
Adler, Lueger was a "juggler” and a 
stick with which to beat their earn. 


art and architecture 


Evidence of discomfort 


Mettemich, as the last successful 
of Austria before the 
German avalanche", like his 


recondlation with the outraged powers going Social Democratic fathers; but 
of life.” Hitler was more astute, took Lueger as 


- - ncer nevenneicss pay* mumc certainty uio not insuiaie us romanuc 

Traditionally Austria has venerated Empress’s stubbornness. His portrait culture from “abysmal” and subversive 
old mcrMiil children. IHshrave of of Frederick is mBlorly: the double- vi,ion, like lenoirt Fata! and 
Friedrich Heer to draw attention to Kfe. the self-hatred, the fear of Joseph Albigenscr or Schubert’s Winterrelse. 

)Cl 
es 

lion i which rests u^n such magfster- un-bohemian in^ diaracter -■ reached £ ul ij m j( S himself to charting the 


Friedrich Hcer to draw attention to ue, me sen-imi™, f'r'Xl Alb tse riser t 

this fact, as Stefon Zweig did before ft -SB5E?- TheJ^Siineenliidit- * n ■ 
him. since his awn immense orestisa Archsacristan . The Jose pome e^gnt Austria bet< 


of German influences on 
ore 1848, Herbert Seidler 


him. since his own immense prestige Austria netore uhh, neroen aeiuier 

(not. of.cou,«J,U scholarly rep,,, a- 


his model and got Catholic polit 
like Dollfuss and Schuschnlgg to do 
most of his dirty work for him before 
1938. Heer quotes the pitiable 
Schuschnlgg - condemned to hard 
labour under the Nazis - rebuking 
himself many years later for having 
stopped short of totalitarianism. 

Did a distinctive Austrian style 
survive all this? Or was the greatness of 
Kraus and Heizl, Mahler and Freud 
only made possible by the 
lensl 


ial works as his Aufgang Europas of new heights of sophistication, but. reS p onse of scholars like Schreyvogel, 

lict 


1949 and his Intellectual History of 
Europe of 1953) owes something to 
hfs longevity. But this indomitable 
rebel has never cured a straw for 


□Iso the narrowness and vulgarity 
attendant on any anti-clerical 
Kulturkampf. Hcer perhaps goes too 


in and Gnk, and writers from 
Grillparzer to Stlfter, to German 
literature, particularly to the Schlegels, 



Drang poets of Germany, gave rise to 
Nietzsche's crude association of 
enlightenment with pessimism. But he 


David Crew 


Mary Nolan 

Social Democracy und Society 
Working-class radicalism In 
Dtaeldorf, 1890-1920 ■ - - 
376pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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fn spite of his 

of books by youthful scholars like 
Alfred Pfabigan, the bitter truth is 
that Heer has no worthy heir. It is 
not surprising that the two final 
chapters of Der Kampf um die dster- 
relchlsche IdentitSt (The Struggle for 
an Austrian Identity) - significantly 
entitled "Die Zerissenen" (the muti- 
lated) and "Die Einsamen" (the 
lonely) - should have* fired Heer’s 
imagination, and he promises to de- 
velop these themes in two further 
books, on Austrian writers from 
Grillparzer to life present, and on 
political thinkers or thi First Au- 
strian Republic. 

Heer is tom between the desire not 
to add fuel to tfie seedy nostalgia for 
Franz Joseph's Vienna which is now 
rampant in Austria - his book exposes 
such myths - and the need to invest 
Austdan patriotism with historical 
substance and the traditions to which 
he has always subscribed: those of 
universality and of heresy. This 
thankless task ensures his essential 
Isolation: he is attempting to revive a 
nation by revealing that the excuses 
and consolations of the past wereieally 
accessories to the national humiliation. 

Besides being the history of German 
- fear of, and contempt for Austria, Der 
Kampjwn die Osterreichlsche 'Idtnrttitt 
is an investigation' of Austrian self- 
abnegatioti since the disintegration of 
. the . old baroaue synthesis of art, 
scholarship aria politics. • • 

Heer begins at the end, with an 
anthology of opinions drawn front the 
debates "which have been conducted 
since 1945 among Austrians about the 
hash that was made after 1918 and the 
provincialism brought' about by the 
Holocaust, (he Iron Curtain and - 
Heer would say - a selective memory 
which former Nazis and Greater 
Gerinqny enthusiasts do nothing to 
discourage. An exhilarating tour of the 
sources which' bear on the genesis of a 
distinctive Austrian consciousness 

toilers, it minding, us that Jo Austria at . For • poiy of 


seeing Goethe's Mephisto as the spirit 
of Protestantism? The breadth of 
German influence is made dear in 


The Austrian recondlation of 
tes was certainly embodied in 
fedrich Schlegel, who considered 
metaphysics a “sdence of experience”, 
whose lectures attracted so many 
women that even Varnhagen (who was 
married to Berlin^ greatest 
bluestocking, Rahel) raised an eye- 
brow, but who could also write in 1813: 

“It is indeed high time that this 
difference in literature [between' 

Austria and Germany] should 

gradually cease entirely/ 1 That was "monomaniac, monological existence" 
the rub: Nestroy might still exploit which Heer identifies with the German 
the differences between the two intellect? He leaves us with a 
countries in spoken German, but 1 
time the linguistic Gleidachaftu 
was an accomplished 

Austrian. " Self-exiled, "broken by the 
fate of his homeland” (Werfel), with 
the manners and transience of s 
guest, Roth's Parisian funeral in 
1939 attracted both Habsburg and 
Communist mourners. Is Heer perhaps 
offering this as an ideal for imitation? 


Frances Spalding 

rogbr Berthoud 

Graham Sutherland: A Biography 
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never used), 
50s 


and even a postage stamp (n 
and also began to paint. By the 19 
he had become adept at Picasso’s 
method of paraphrasing appearances 
for emotional effect; his “Thorn" 


Lord Clark and Sir Colin Anderson) 
and the Beaverbrook press kept his 

nonu l« )!,. ...U. .... . r. ■ 


The picture that 
Berthoud’s book 


emerges 
is of an 



fzed by Musil), meant that 
political dependence on Bismarck’s 
jlatile creation followed. Heer 


Forging the masses 


So much has been written about the 
Wilhelmine Social Democrats that 
any new book on the subject rpust 
oner not only new facts but a dif- 
ferent way of looking at the party’s 
history. Many Nolan attempts h to in- 
tegrate the ni story of the working 
class with the history of tho workers' 
movement, to use each to elucidate 
the other”. This approach, she con- 
tends, permits us to break free from 


(he. type of narrow political history 
of the party that, is ignorant of the 
social : history of workers. At the 


same time, it avoids the pitfalls of a 
social history that ignores politics, 
attempting to derive explanations of 


E olitica] behaviour directly from the 
istory of work, culture and com- 
munity. In short, Social Democracy 
and Society is meant to be a new history 
not only of the party but of the 
relationship between it and the 
working class. 

These are legitimate if extremely 
ambitious aims. Given the magnitude 
of the task, it is not surprising that 
the results are partial and uneven. 
Nolan is at her strongest in describ- 
ing the political development of the 
DQsseldorf SPD. The local branch 
stood on the left wine of the party 
before the war. By 1917 the city was 
a stronghold of the USPD. The 
sources of this radical tradition ' in 
DQsseldorf and In the industrial west 
were, as a local party leader and 
former student of KOsa Luxemburg 
put it in 1909, "the economic and 
political pressures that bear down on 
the workers. . . . Through them the 
muses are forged together and learn 
class consciousness and revolutionary 
thinking,” According to Nolan, the 


transigence of large industrial em- 
ployers. the intensity of political 
competition between socialists and 
the Catholic Centre party, combined 
with the restrictive Prussian suffrage 
and the weakness of the German 
Reichstag to make "reformism im- 
possible/ ' 

The bureaucratization of the local 
party after the turn of the century 
did not produce the ossification ana 
conservatism predicted by both 
Michels and Luxemburg. In DQssel- 
dorf, as in many other Rhineland 
and Ruhr industrial towns with large 
Catholic populations, the Centre par- 
ty retained, a tenacious grip on the 
loyalties of many members of the 
working class. To breach the walls of 
the “Centre Fortress”, local social 
democrats found that they needed a 
strong and efficient electoral 
machine. But the men and women 
who created this party apparatus 
were seduced neither into reformism 
nor passive centrism by their elector- 
al victories because tlu 


less successes as 


not alone provide sufficient cause for 
a turn to the left. 

It is difficult to derive any firm 
conclusions about the nature of local 
working-class consciousness from 
Social Democracy and Soceity. The 
promised connection between the 
party and the working class is seWoo 
adequately made. Frequently Note 
succumbs to the temptation to substi- 
tute the consciousness of the party 
militants for that of rank-and-fue 
workers. When taken to an extreme 
this approach produces peculiar de- 
scriptions of the process of crass, 
formation. For example, she sums* 
that “In mediating between workers 
on the one hand and the state ; aw 
society on the other, the Sottn 
Democrats not only created a P 0 ^"- 
ful movement but a working class u 
well". Later we learn that the sop* 
democrats "hod created a 
union movement, a workers cuiwre 
and most important, ff .TdLv 
working class ” (my emphasis), bm, 
Nolar flnmft*. workers ® 


A Pink Tambourine 


ng to r ... 

sharpness of class divisions in this, produced few tangible rewards. Even DQsseldorf remained **-^ ^11 
industrial town, the power and .In- after the great electoral advance of along lines of “occupation ana scu, . 

1912, DQsseldorf s social democrats culture and religion, age atid 
pursued an Increasingly radical birthplace and commitment »■“*" 
course because their experience re- life and industrial work . “ 
peatedly showed them “that they had lesser degree than in the ; 
not missed any oppbrtunities to play More importantly, political Wr . 
reformist politics. There were none — ^ — * *** u " A ‘ , ' Ari * A Bn,0IUI m 


possible qiiallflcatldn : for''' yfrtt _ 
mqderii history, Heer’s narrative tufrts 
into a 1 description of a struggle With 
lAithei 1 , : arid 1 above all withTAUher’a 
Inauguration of ap ’> ant 1-Catholic. 
*totatiohal"i * 


1 threw but an old Spode biscuit tin 

The dustbin-man's daughter should not disdain. 

It being a pink tambourine. 

I hope aha talus it to tap out a tune 
Fot a posy, of nursery words. 

.|ijL her ; ipoti concentration at. cards * • •» : n\ • 
fiad mildly frighted the cheekier birds. 

Even thoUgh the. old tin is rusty inside, 
Outside is Bright, chinoiserie, a riverside 
With a home and a bridge and tidy trees; • 


. - continued to be divided 

to mi».” DQsseldorf s radicals re- Centre party, the Social iDcgJfffi.-. 
mained sceptical of parliamentarism and, after 1918, the USPD aad WJ, 
and advqcated extra-parliamentary KPD, while a sizeable numwr 


ouvyuusu exua-pariiamemary ivr.u, wrute a , . -a _ “«*»Nuiu-woire 

means,, such as the mass strike, to workers were politically lrdffler» if . 23 in colour. Trefoil 
achieve a radical political and social »••«* ■— 1 m assocmHnn uiti, d^ubI 
transformation. 


On September 16, 1938, Graham 

Sutherland wrote to Paul Nash: “We on a striking characteristic with a 
rt ia Pembrokeshire, alternating brutality which, after the Initial affront 
between enjoyment of the superb has worn off, is subtly flattering, 
country and desolation as we scan the Meanwhile influential friends (notably 
European horizon." Elation and 1 r '" > — 1 - ■ - 

foreboding converge in his Welsh 
ludscapes. Though inspired by a 
articular area, they are imaginative 
itcnutnictions, tinged with 
SarreaK&m: closer in mood to Birnam 
Wood than the Wales of Richard 
Wilson or J. D. Innes, Sutherland 
coployed Samuel Palmer's spatial 
cMons to suggest, not benign fertility, 
but encompassing disquiet. He later 
recalled how the "exultant 
strangeness” of the landscape aroused 
io him “an emotional feeling of beinr 
m the brink of some drama ' 
discovery of Pembrokeshire 
predpitated a style expressive of the 
historic moment. 

H J did not feel that my imagination 
ns in conflict with the real”, 


fuliginous reds and ochres; concerned 
as much with the atmospheric 
conditions, the grime and heat, 
as with the shapes of stopes or blast- 

paintings chimed with a mood o7post- SS! . ske,ches 1,e 

war Angst During this decade he P also fiSshed wmks g "’ m ° re 

designed for Coventry cathedral the , T' 

largest tapestry in the world and . ^“^erland s main achievement, 
became renowned as a portrait painter n OW ^ v 5 r ,’ was hls reinvigoration of the 
As the latter, his technique was to seize tl }g llsh landscape tradition. It was an 
‘ characteristic with a ach, ® ve “ lent that he failed to sustain, 

“ , h, , s , late re-engagement with the 
Welsh landscape makes clear. In 1967 
he returned to Pembrokeshire to assist 
with the making of a film on his work, 
and realized he had been “sadly 


name in the public eye, Transforming"!! m thinking he had 

rather private individual into a much th ^ C °^ nlr ?, side had to 

vaunted celebrity. 0 ¥ er< i* 15 wife Kathleen, from 


whom he was rarely parted fa 
risoner" Berthoud calls 
her managerial role 


from "cherished 
over- her, thou ; 


7Pu 8 s V« gests the invcrse ). he paid regular 
“I. f( l Ul of i the " sits to the area from then untS his 
owners of Picton Castle, who since 

1976 have generously housed 
Graham Sutherland Gallery 
disused wing, when they introduced a 
rk charge. He 



since deHth. While his wife sat reading in the 
[ the Jaguar, he sketched until he was 
in a exhausted, evidently trying to 

a or oeina srir, nor „i,:" 'H , a reca Ptore hls earlier vision. He 

ima ” Hls (I ca f P * c ^, ar 3 e ' angered his reverted occasionally to hls former 

hire' had if* TS tC ^ motifs and compositional techniques; 

. * ' tlZZ from the board when the scandalover the windinn lanes return and * »i- 


‘ ij* 

* ■/ 

A detail from m Portrait of Dorelia, at Toulouse 



page 735. 


circa 1903-4. This red 
the British Museum, Is 
work at the Anthony 
caption to the picture on 


.. , .... the winding lanes return and' the 

the gallery s maladministration m 1954 paradoxical use of black to suggest 
was at its height/This and subsequent light. In other of his late canvases 
chapters on the Churchill portrait and complex structures are elaborated out 
. Ihe Coventry commission make of rusting chains, or tree roots: these C. Blair 
&itherland wrote of this period, "but riveting if painful, reading, as they draw us mto an imagined world where 
M reality was a dispersed and detail the artist's manoeuvring and there is little sense of discovery. 


The pine-cone brand 


diiintegratedform of imagination." At mismanagement of comp^cated 


(be recent Tate retrospective - the 
braest and most comprehensive 
Sutherland exhibition ever mounted - 
imagination and reality progressively 
dverge as the artist’s career unfolds. 
Hh super-real portraits become the 
counterpoint to his nature paintings 
rilh their strange and fantastic 

E illations. In one of these, “The 
st”, painted two years before the 
addl death in 1980, Hie small, monk- 
fie figure hunched over his work is a 
sclf-bortrait. Behind him gnarled tree- 
tana rise and flare into a stylized, 
iritpwtofest: the artist Is ensnared in 
- “ worid of his own imagination. 

recurrent expressldti of 
“jjwfcfort and anxiety In Sutherland's 
ggjw mi the sensation that he was 
that his imagination became a 
not to heighten reality but to 
gape from it. Roger Bcrtlioud's 
WW excellently documents the 
bSS nces Grounding Suthor- 
■Ms lire and career. He began as an 
perpetuating Palmeresque 
25* jfo collapse of the pnnt 
» JoUowing tne Wall Street 
• 25’ 9 bll gcd Kim to change Iris 
•W®' He taught, designed 


situations. Throughout, despite 
Berthoud's perceptive summaries and 
asides, Sutherland’s character remains 
elusive and contradictory. A love of 
nature is combined with a taste for fast 
cars; his most intensive bout of 
gambling coincides with his 
preparatory work for the Coventry 
tapestry; left-wing sympathies do not 
prevent him becoming a socialite 
among a rich and powerful dlite. 

Lady Churchill was suprised that one 
so charming could produce such cruel 
designs. Often his writhing forms, 
situated within an indeterminate 
space, form knots of interest that 
snnre the eye. His darker emotions 
found more direct outlet when, as an 
official war artist during 1940-45, he 
wns sent to record scenes of 
devastation, Cornish tin-mines, 
ing, open-cast mining, 
works and, finally a damaged flying- 
bomb depot in northern France. 
At the Imperial War Museum until 
July 14, on loan from a private Ital- 
ian collection, are 153 drawings tlrnt 


quarry- 

steel- 


discovery. 

Sutherland’s move to the South of 
France in the 1950s, as Berthoud 
surmises, was related to a desire to 
measure his art against European 
standards. Much of his painting 
produced immediately after the war 
shadows the work of Picasso. In the 
Tate exhibition Sutherland’s per- 
sonality was best caught in the hnai 
room, devoted to drawings and 
watercolours. He had little feeling for 
oils and on a large scale tended towards 
elegant rhetoric. But in these small 
studies, confined to the stabbing pen 
and thinning ink or wash, his vision is 
quick and charged With, feeling. .He 
excelled within the limitations of tjie 
English lyric tradition but swam less 
easily in the mainstream of European 
painting. 


Rebels and Precursors: the revolu- 
tionary years of Australian art by 
Richard Haese (324pp. Allen Lane, 
£25. 0 7129 13& 2) deals with the 
work of Australia’s “rebel" artists of 
the 1930s and 1940s. The book looks 


Helmut Seling 

Die Konst der , 
Goldschmiedc 1529-181 
3 volumes 

1,401pp. Munich: Beck. 


lie made on the spot, in direct response at the development of individual 
to what he saw. They are scratchy, artists such as Sidney . Nolan, Albert 
spontaneous, often notational; com- Tucker, Arthur. Bbya, Yosl Bergner 


‘'“aopal posters, tea-service patterns posed of trailing lines, rough textures, and Noel Counihan. 


s to come 


Continental goldsmiths' work has 
never been appreciated in this country 
to anything like the same extent as 
other Continental art-forms. Though a 
few notable collections of foreign silver 
have been brought together -including 
those in the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum - British 
silver-colfectprs have rarefy': been 
inclined to look beyond the work of. 
native craftsmen, except perhaps to 
note that the Huguenots introduced 
French styles in the late seventeenth 
century. Their insularity has been 
encouraged by the scarcity (which still 
of publications In English 
iver, and also by an 
understandable reluctance to venture 
beyond the safe and familiar haven of 
the English hall-marking system. This 
is to be regretted, because not only is 
much foreign goldsmiths' work of 
magnificent quality,- but a full 
understanding of English sliver designs 
is not ' possible . without some 


continues) of pu 
on foreign.' siiv< 


knowledge of the Continental sources 
that often influenced them so strongly. 
Influences in the reverse direction 
were slight, at least until the 
introduction of the Neo-Classical style 
in the 1760s, and little English plate 
surviving from before the end or the 
eighteenth century shows anything like 
the vitality, inventiveness and variety 
of design, or even (dare one say it?) the 
quality of workmanship, of the- best 
products of the leading Continental 
goldsmiths. 

This is clearly demonstrated in the 
present exhaustive and sumptuous 
study by Helmut Seling of the 

S ldsmiths of one of the leading 
erman centres of metalworking, 
Augsburg. The book is that rare thing, 
. a major work of original scholarship, 
with full critical apparatus . of 
references, bibliography and Indexes, 
produced In n manner that one .has 
come to associate only with coffee- 
table books . of the better sort. Tt 
comprises three large volumes which 
cover- tho whole, history of the 
Augsburg goldsmiths and their 
products from 1529, when important 
new craft regulations were 
promulgated in the clly, down to 1869, 


the year, in which the old system of 
guild and municipal control of the 



AM* Richards 


most of those in The Great or in employing assistants who were 


Gave* Stamp • 

Cteat Pterspcctivlsts 
dth 187 black-and-white 


But 


pts to impose it, Andwa. there a, boat? 

reached * a climax (n the »'■, And where was the man 

* * • — y *. .ti .ft.# 1 . • • it. _ si j 


“deutschrtatiobaler Sprachkampfer" of ■. 
, the last centUry. Thc suppressioh of 
Austrian- Protestantism, provisionally . 
'dprimt the Couptpr-Refonnatfon and; 

. d^imiyply 1 under , Maria • Theresa, 
IfBer considers 1 to '• haye been'i a 
■. catastrophe:, td it he attributes r 
Austrian habjt of "disieinblingr. ibt 
descendants of Hussite and Lutheran 
dmigres, such as Treitschke. became 
Austria's bitterest foes. Tne more 
subtle Jacob Burckhardt. on thc other 
hand; could dismiss attacks : op 


On' the lid of thf dal 
1 elfeady forget 
If die 'was' stirred by a breeze. 

.1 think of the tapping 
And jumping arid skipping . 

- Of the dostblri-man's daughter, 

No gfrl for craving 
\The latest plaything 
To brhig 40 laughter. 


and unlnvolved. . .. 

Luxemburg and the 

Vi-, . . that the German masses weicg- 

. ^|, . Plan’s, explanations of radi^ iy radical and potentfeUy 

and ■rdforfflsra are too deter- ary. The left had only to duro«J “J 
toinistic. She argues that a south proper means of realizing this 
German style of reformism could tial. In 1914, a local socialist 
gain no ground ; in DQsseldorf be- wrote* “What keeps the masses 
cause "A minimum of. progress T£w Kt l fcUeJ in« 
vrould have been necessary to make but a disbeUef in the HgS 
reform plausible . This does not cause, The masses do ® ot A u ra tber 
explain why radicalism triumphed. It justice of our demands, hut 
would be difficult Indeed to find 
oqmraimities in which less progress 
“SJ*eo- made by the industrial 
(apa ' n fr °” ^ 

mining and s 
Ruhr, such 

®V?°_\ el t .bere radicalism met* a testing these. assumptioiB bvj^gg 
SS»^ P l5 n .' L n P^y councils., ting to reconstnirt • 

Moderate sodal democrats in, Dort- poutical experience W au j*® -oUeot; 



hand;, could, disiniss attatto on l-' ' ' ' . ’V ].'X inore left-^winK- to --discover the-' 

Austrian 1 ’•tHaps" as “more hlational . :• Vi% -i.C- • «•••'' 'bShSi-.i 4 -‘? fi ^Idorf/. Cfearij? tid'nary stratew 

Llhcypliwl", i"-; ,, : y..- v - ■' atil«prking-clMs- ; elemental ^ 


Wtu U '.a? 00 vlth tlu 

Architects 

Collection. £11.95 
fc,|s,95). 


Perspectivists were prepared. When so 
elaborate a representation of a new 
building was .drawn out and coloured 
the derign had surely been finalized 
and accepted.. 

As to technique, one oddity is that 
these carefully set-up perspectives 
often be&r a misleading relation to how 


Instead ‘ there arrived on the 
architectural scene tbe professional 
perspectivists who produced show 
drawings for one architect after 
another so that the Summer exhibition 
at the Academy contained quantities of 
examples of his work, riving a 
sameness to all the buildings depicted 




°. ne =^?5nX.^ S u^ u I digSty aid th? richness of the gc 




•muauzrv*™ uumous claims 

iU best it .... 

rtf H re ^ wotk 9 f art , built 8 vanishing-po. , 

P ur P°se and technique affect. Moreover there are certaii 
IMmStL ' WJ 1 In a record conventions adapted by Mripectjyist 
Svwlih historians that have little to do with achieving 1 

utue artistic value. Its main work of art: th 
j iJ?- off thQ Resign of of the human 


can be seen of a street facade. Nor does 
the fixed viewpoint, using two 
v anishing -point*, assist a . natural 
are certain 
<iri t r 4 ivists. 

that have little 


work of art: the treatment for example 
wu . IW riw'gu or of the human figure and of rrees ana 
“fere it .-has been the often pvef-dr«hatJc lighting. ... 


One exception in the post-Victorian 
era was William Wricot, who was a 
distinguished water-colourist in hls 
own right, though he too employed . 
mannerisms to enhance (he drama with - 
which . hls subjects were portrayed. 


“among the greatest geniuses of all 
time” and whose work, according to 
. Chambers’ Encyclopaedia of 1891 , 
“divided the ; suffrages of the* many 
botween Martin ana Turner”. Martin 
was indeed a giant, if not of Turner’s 
stature, but he was not an architectural 
perspectivist In the sense meant In this 
book. Hp never worked for architects; 
in. imagination'- he, was his own 
architect, but again -if of of designs 
intended to 'be -Built. : Stamp insists, 
rather unfairly, in calling 'him “itiad >( 
Martin, an appellation- that was 
^edinthelai 

purely 

unless, which is unlikely, Stamp is 
confusing him with hlsyounger brother 
Jonathan who did suffer from fits of 
madness- brought ■ ’on by religions 
enthusiasm . (In 1829 he set fire to York 
Minster.) ' . *' 


Walcot's Work orings distinction to (he 
section of tbe book dealing with recent 
times. Otherwise the section dealing 
with the early nineteenth tentury has 
the finest drawing^, ajthOugh not all of . 
'these really qualify foi' Inclusion. J.M., . 
V J liriri . u— includes Gandy made some beautiftil drawihgs 
hny) and -.for Sir John Soane but Stamp has not ■ 

wtoe handsomeWoxfru^agng . ibeen a bl c to resist foe temptation of ' 
tbe on? penod wheap«npecqy including hls most femous drawing, 

- tv . '2^e -TOnlTof .ftferiiaT* '-which 'h' ui . 

cotoeriin to aSitSs Mehll& ' imaginative jMtirty.ijever intended to j 


crafts was abolished by tbe Bavarian 
state. . 

The first volume opens with an ' 
account of ttiq political,, social and 
economic factors that led to Augsburg 
becoming a major' cenfre for gofif. 

wort (as well as, of course, 
for other things) m me sixuseimf 
century* but it is mainly taken up with a 
detailed survey tif the many (afferent 
types of plate, both secular and 
religious,' produced there, and a 
catalogue of th^ pieces Illustrated in 
the fojrty-two coloured plates Jo the 
same volume . and the 1:099 half-tone 
.plates that comprise Volume Two. ; , 

' The remaining volume,- which Is 
. probably th? one that, tyill bfe -ihost 
. welcomed j?y Collectors, dealers and 1 
niiiscipn curators,' deals in detail with 
the' history of the control, organisation 
and operation of the goldsmith s’ craft 
in Augsbqrg and, above all, with the, 
.goldsmiths rhbmselvea. > Fully 
referenced accounts of the careers ana ; 
recorded work of Well over 2,000 jbf ' 
them are given! with reproductions of 
such of- their marks as are kriowii,' as 
also of nearly 1,000 members, of 
associated crafts and buainesres. such 
as jewellers . seal -engravers and 
bullion-dealers; - in addition, 356 
variations of the wefl- knpwnpjne-cbrie 1 
dty-mark used between 1529 arid 1868 
-are reprodu^d; Tbe dnfotinaflbja 
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Mp^dally 
a ^summer show, 
have 


Royal 
where 
always 
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cent 


an - architect’s tapreparo ^w”™ fv ^ , contalnlng architectural si 

Client ■Perarv»rtl»ii%fc : Th« rin^Jme SttnUl’to navcpegun 1 luMn. fkn-rialAUi 1 


■p® : t . 

scenery by -'- 

ant. PerapertJ^t ^The ^jioe - -JHrBK® Sriattt-. Whom' foe> 

iibut I suspect when architects tfagazIneofAridc&p? 


r ; 7v: r r^fhthe8tfl^e dtwhlri 1 'being foemselwi 

■: -i: V;: ; ' r: ' ;l ' 


arcd in l,^ to be V 


Stamp . Introduces ■ bis chosen 
perspective drawings- with *. useful 
historical essay and annotates' eatft One 
fully. In spite of the- iriconsisiendes 
noted above The G^edi Perspectivists is 
a valuable survey of a Victorian minor 
art which met its decline not only 
through , the , . employment ' . - of 
professional draughtsmen but in ihOrc 
recent' times through' the introduction 

of mechanical styles of drawmg like the r __ 

a^pnofoetrlc anp above all thToqgh the. amongst foe ibest; ever pubUfoedd 
growing popularity Of foe arfolfectpral * -golds mitlii* , work v arid Is altogether 
model. - a: useful wOrkl&g tool in foe outstanding iri evbxy way. It is unlikely, 
architect’s^ office but as a qieans 'qf- 
explaining: .ap architect's intentions' tp 
the puhlipia- foisdrievopsly misj^adfog 
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.. Should be’abte 

!to extract all he requires with the aid 6f 
a dictionary arid a little practice,; ( 

The whole , work is magnificently • 
produced ,-foe colour-plates are 


outstanding in evfoy way. It is unlikely > 
to be superseejed; and no collector or 
student of German silver can possibly 
•operate without having at least access 

to .* copy. 1 ; ' v . . *. : 
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Knaves and Foolovites 


Geoffrey A. Hosking [jjj™* 

- „ were n 

M. E. SALTYKOV-SilClIEDRIN hliSma. 

The Hlslory ofa T own: or , The providi 

Chronicled Foolov histone 

Translated and edited by Susan C. reader 
Browns berger rather 

219pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ardis. Wartki 
$16.50- “enlieh 

0 88233 610 X mustan 

" and cai 

Saltyfcov-Shchedrin is a puzzling figure, tried t 
In the standard history of Russian potato* 
literature, Mirsky, while conceding Alexan 
that Saltykov wrote one good realist' devisee 
novel (The Golovlyov Family), soldier 
otherwise dismisses him as an square- 
“eminent journalist'* - one whose ennhlin 
style, furthermore, was “deeply rooted Arakch 
in the bad journalese of the period", person 
The period, the 60s and 70s or the last uurche 
century, was replete with turgid Foalov 1 
political writing, so that Mirsky’s the apn 
comment seems pretty discounting, nuthuri 
But anyone coming from Mirsky to TJie order, i 
History of a Town is in for a pleasant elimina 
shock. Ilcre we have tin soldiers Foolov 
coming to life and marching into battle, new. nt 
One of the town governors (lies plane i 
through the air. Another has a head natural 
made out of a musical box straight 
programmed to repeal the words “I'll people 
not put up with if* at all contingencies, unitora 
Ami at the climax of one of the neither 
chapters the marshal of the nobility, reports 
enticed by the delectable odours 
coming from yet another of the town 
governors, cuts off the top of his skult. 
and finds it to be stuffed with truffles. 
which he consumes with gusto. At | l * 
times we seem to be closer to Alice in X-J L 
Wonderland than to Amin Karenina. 

Perhaps appearances are deceptive, *— — ■ 
lioweyer. After all, this is a familiar Y nrnp 
enough paradox in Russian literature; J a,ut 
the realist writer depicting a reality so ■ — ■■ 

extraordinary that from time to time he Jacqui 
oversteps the boundary Into fantasy - _ ■ . 
and' nearly takes his render with him. voropei 
The most recent example of (he genre 350pp. ‘ 
is Alexander Zinoviev; and it is no 2 0702 • 

accident that The History of a Town — 

reminds one of his Yawning Heights. PiRRRi 
Foolov, the town of Saltykov's title, isa cathtdi 
settlement of indefinite extent and 
population which,- like Zinoviev’s 205PP- 
ibansk, serves as 'a microcosm of. the 2 9019 1 
Russian polity. It i* Inhabited by a y| slton 
people so quarrelsome, disordered and staying 
incompetent that they decide, in a Q f p c 


in establishing precise parallels 
between the individual governors and 
the historical figures on whom they 
were modelled. Susan Brownsberger 
has made good use of their labours to 
provide end-notes explaining the 
historical setting which a Russian 
reader would talee for granted. The 
parallels are general and evocative 
rather than individual and direct. 
Wart kin, who introduces 

“enlightenment” (in the form of 
mustard and the bay leaf) with knout 
and cannon, recalls Catherine II, who 
tried to compel peasants to grow 
potatoes, but also Arakcheev, 
Alexander I’s chief adviser, who 
devised military colonies where 
soldiers combined ploughing with 
square- bashing ns an expedient for 
ennhling a standing army to feed itself. 
Arakcheev is reintroduced later in the 
person of Gloom-Grumblev (Ucryum- 
Burcheev in Russian), the last nf 
Foolov 's governors, who represents 
the apogee of brutal und mindless 
authoritarianism, Obsessed with 
order, discipline and straight lines, he 
eliminates the muddle of classical 
Foolov by razing the city and erecting ii 
new. more hygienic version on a bare 
plane unblemished by any kind of 
natural curve or protuberance. In 
straight rows of identical houses live 

S le carefully matched for 
rmily in height and age. ‘There is 
neither past nor future'', the chronicler 


system of chronology is abolished. 
There are two holidays: the one in 
spring, immediately after the snow 
thaws, is called Steadfastness Day and 
serves as preparation for calamities 
lying ahead; the other, in fall, is called 
Powers- lhai-Be-Day, and is dedicated 
to the memory of calamities already 
experienced. These holidays are 
distinguished from workdays only by 
intensified marching drill.” 

The novel ends in a way which has 
caused much critical controversy, with 
a great storm approaching the town, 
and Gloom-Grumblev prophesying the 
coming of a ruler still more terrible 
than himself, before disappearing in a 
crack of thunder. The question has 
been; does this presage revolution or 
the accession of a yet more reactionary 
ruler? The controversy, in my view, 
misses the point, failing to discern 
where Saltykov has taken off into 


reports, “and for that reason the 


where Saltykov has taken off into 
(generalized) symbolism as opposed to 
(particularized) allegory. Even 
Gloom-Grumblev is by no means 
simply Arakcheev. In fact he is both 
reactionary and revolutionary. He 
combines autocratic traits with 
democratic ones: he is a great 
destroyer and leveller. Overall, as 
Brownsberger aptly remarks, the 
context and imagery of the final section 
make it clear that an apocalypse is 
intended, of more than political 
significance, a judgment on both rulers 
and population for the vicious 


symbiosis of tyranny and servility by 
which they have lived. 

It is unfortunate that this edition of 
The History ofa Town is in competition 
with a rather more idiomatic anc. 
accurate recent translation by I. P. 
Foote (Oxford: Willem A. Meeuws, 
1980). Only in one respect does 
Brownsberger’s translation represent a 
slight improvement. She has chosen to 
anglicize the names of the various 
governors, and indeed of the town, so 
that Borodavkin becomes Wartkin, 
Negodyaev Sonofabitchev, and so on. 
Since Saltykov went to some trouble to 
invent emblematic surnames, there 
seems no reason to deny the English 
reader their pleasing outrageousness. 
But in other respects it must be said 
that Foote has captured moie faithfully 
the semi-decorous, semi-journalistic 
language of the narrator. 

All the same, there is one cogent 
reason for buying this edition of the 
novel, and that is the series of 
magnificent illustrations by Leonid 
Lamm. Each picture is divided into a 
complex arrangement of frames and 
perspectives, suggesting the 
interweaving of reality and fantasy, 
while the crude strength of the 
draughtmanship well reflects the 
nature of the satire. According to the 
dust-jacket, these illustrations were 
commissioned for a Soviet edition of 
the History, but then rejected as 
offensive to Russian history. 


The French 

dark wood 

M. G. McCulloch 

Maurice Fickelson 
L a Vie Intdrieure 
138pp. Paris: Gallimard. 5 8fr. 

La Vie IntMeure , Maurice Fickelsoo's 
third novel, could be read as an 
allegoiy on Art. Our narrator fin* 
himself, “au milieu du chemin de utR 
vie”, in the modern French dark wood 
- a brothel-cum-seraglio complete with 
long corridors, from the heart of which 
emanates a choral chant and from 
which there appears to be no escape, 

rthiKirol nr mpnlol All 
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Luxuriating in misery 


James Kirkup 

Jacques Stephen Alexis 
C ompare Gdndral Sotett ; 

350pp. ‘ Paris: Gallimard. 32fr. 
2 ff/02 8730 0 

Pierre Clitandre 
C athddrale du mob d’aofit 
205pp. Paris: Syros. 59fr. 

2 9(519 6861 9 


What is not so evident to tourists, 
unless they are familiar with French or 
the highly expressive Haitian patois , is 


. them. Those versed In Russian history 
will recognize here an approximation 
to the Chronicle's account of 1 the 
origin? of the Russian state. The first of 
the governors enters Foolov with the 
woras ''I shall flog”, and thereby sets 
.the scene for a succession of grotesque 
authoritarian figures, under whom the 
Foolovites live In unthinking 
submission, punctuated very 
occasionally, by no : less unthinking 
rebellion. 1 

Soviet scholarship, which! is yety 
punctilious in these . matters, , has 
expended much industry and ingenuity 


Visitors to Haiti, and particularly those 
staying in hotels in the classier districts 
of Port-au-Prince, soon become 
familiar with the extraordinary 

S ' *on of naive art that for the past 
or so has filled the streets, 
souvenir-shops '.and galleries. The 
“Sunday painters" responsible ' fof it 
'are lareety self-taught, totally un- 
academic, and their works are a vivid 
expression of modem Haitian 
existence, in all its hectic colour. 


CXISLCUVG, III au .1U wuiuui, 

voodoo fervour, political violence and 
social . disintegration. (A typical 
example of this native style is 
reproduced from a striking panorama 
by one of the best of these artists, 
Sandro Migljarini, on' the cover, of 
Pierre’ Clitandre’s' first, remarkable 
novel.) 


Paris. Galtimaid recently published an 
outstanding example or the modem 
Haitian novel, which, though filled 
with native vigour and wit, is far from 
naive: Jean Mdtellus’s Jacmel ait 
Cripuscule (reviewed in the TLS on 
March 12). Now they have also 
re-issued the classic Copipire Gtnirai 
Splell, first published In 1955.- Like 
Mfitellus's novel; which 1 describes a 
similar period in the 1950s, Alexis's 
book paints a broad' and luxuriant 
fresco of life in Haiti, with its blacks, 
whites and all the colours in between. 
The anti-hero, Hilaries Hilarion 
(ironic name) is a wretched young 
black from Port-au-Prince, who is 
perpetually hungry. He steals bom a 
white man’s house, and is caught by 

S jlice who torture and imprison him. 

lit in prison he encounters a militant 
communist who teaches him how 


communist, marries the delightful 
Claire-Heureuse whom he meets on 
the beach, and starts a family, AU 
seems to be going well for him at last, 


The secret of discontent 


JolUivNeves t 


Der Erfotgrekhe - . : . : [ 

200pp. Graz: Veriag Styria. , . - 


expressing brief and concrete: idc&s, 
fired off at the reader jn; a staqcjjlb 


rhythih. Natvd, hut also opulent rff pt \a tt „ cl8 'foApfa 
only aa fegorda cdrite^ rimultaneOuriy. Hehtu 
concerns the emotional problems of a 


companies does not give ' him 
fulfilment. Mflnzing does not know 

. wlrathobgoinatodc: ,lmte*dv buthe 

knows the setirel of his discontent. The 
book closes with the insight, that “he 
knows that life during. the coming days 
and months, months and years (apt he 
' still has before bim. will nave nothing 
to do' with roopey. And nothing to do 
with things,' He knows that his Ofe will 
have, to do with people: With the 
people around him. From this mofaerit 
■ onwards.’* • 

, htunzing's . material ' ; jpjospojity 
‘attracts y and itebefa.the/. reader 
simultaneously. He htur.as.many of the 


sometimes, effortlessly superior,' when 
it comes to portray) hg emotional crisis . 

Having himself been in business for 
seven years as a young man, and thqq 
turned to teaching, Ebrtef -has hfc hero 
Miinzing go through; an agqWig 
moment of truth lit which he suddenly 
realizes that his commercial success as 
a broker dealing in nearroankrypt 

, . . . . . -i i.‘ 


goods of this tyQrld as, any man could 
. need; . the description ‘ of his office 
shows us the work ot a man bom with 
excellent taste Whd hfcfc sworn to make 
bis place of work a cultural experience 
per se. At the same time. Muozing's 
life-style irritates' qs, because we can 
see, as he does, thut it is fchtirt to built 
- around refined serisatfoiM.an^ ribjeota. 
His Collection of (eridenriy >ery 
'.valuable) WBtercdloufa plays n key role 


devoted collecting; Milnzfaa’s brutal 
decision to sell them immediately, on 
thfe'my Ifr wfach everything become* 
cldarto him, tells us that there is no 
going back, Even his girlfriend’s 
temporary refusal to see him pales into 
insignificance beside the dramatic fate 
of the watercolours. 

; The girlfriend; Verena’s role in 
Mtlnzina’s life is perhaps the least 
cqnviqdhg aspect of an otherwise 
impreBsiYe'bbok, When they meet' in a 
restaurant bri the fatal day, it is ieft to 
the. reader to : deride whether the 
relationship is oyer, of to be resilraed 
once Mflnzfag has determined yvhat.to 
do next.' As a Jeweller, she might well 
he expected to regard the sale ofthe 
watercolours as an unforgivable sin. 
There are slgnki hbweverl that her 
heart goes with MUnzing as be chan ge s 
course. 


but not for long; he is assassinated by 
fascist thugs. 

The author, too, was assassinated in 
1961 when he tried to invade Haiti with 
a small commando group in order to 
encourage resistance against Duvaller. . 
Alexis, bom in 1922, was a descendant 
of Jacques Ier, Dessalines, founder of 
Haitian independence. His father, n 
well-known journalist, novelist and 
diplomat, gave him a taste for writing, 
and Alexis was soon part of the fevered 
revolutionary and literary scene, 
making his debut with a fine essay on 
the Haitian poet Hamilton Garoute, 
and contributing to many short-lived 
literary, reviews and the discussions of 
the various intellectual groups. 
Indeed, he helped to found the group 
known' as La Ruche along with the 
great Haitian poet Rend Depost re. 
Before his untimely death, he 
composed a collection of essays, two 
more novels and a book of short 
stories. 

Pierre Clitandre’s Cathidrale du 
mols d’aodt is written along the same 
lines, with passion and a mysteriously 
: poetic yet dashing style. It is scattered 
With sharply evocative scenes and 

S ortraits, and with epigrammatic 
ashes of description ' that recall 
.Flrbank’s Sorrow In Sunlight. Yet 
underneath it all lies the ever-present, 
ever-growing tragedy of Haiti today. It 
is a sad tale qf starving peasants 
uprooted from their native soil who 
«>me to the city , to seek work in the 
bldonvlUes Qx In the sugar-cane fields 
and factories. But in all (his 


I -J BUbyu,, UW wn, U1C 

' Proverbs and the haunting street-cries 
’ “El folk songs of a proud, artistic 
people .living fives of surrealist 
: absurdity. 


remarkable first 
Utjvei m t gently insinuates its message 

•^Mflnzing, and also , about what 

“h w- 

... ... .. . ( - '■ . 
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■ Clitandre, bom in 1954, is a natural 
.writer, with a fluent' and luxuriant 
narrative style that races from page to 
page In pursuit of magnificent tropical 
Imagery, lively -dialogue, magical 
eccentrics arid Scenes of abominable 
torture and humiliation. One is not 
surprised to learn that he is also a 
painter and a revolutionary journalist. ■ 
He started by.. contributing, to the 
independent weekly Le Petit-Satnedl- 
W and became its editor-in-chief in. 

However, 1 on! November 28* 
W ® L |waye of savage repression 
struck the island s artists, writers and 
:.fateilectual5; ; whQ;. wore ■ striving' for 
0f |exptes8iori in the face of 
totalitarian censorfibip, Clitandre was 
fe t0 reach the US Jn December, 
f ^herehe qow lives in New York 


coaxes, charms and cajoles the 
recalcitrant. Madame Mauve's 
principal occupation is redesigning the 'l 
interior of the brothel; the narrator's is 
fashioning a character which will allow 1 
him to live in the world of Madame 1 
Mauve's confection. Despite his efforts ; 
he remains prey to “la fluchienle , 
Insatisfaction qui subsiste, id, en dtyit ! 
de nos assouvissements rdpdtds, nea 
que I'on ne connaisse dej&, noire ! 
inquietude constitutive, en quelque 
sorte, oui, rdmanence inepte, comrae 
I’appendice mais moins facile i 
retrancher”. 

This dissatisfaction is initially 
provoked by the sight of a portrait to 
which the protagonist, Ludovic, is : 
drawn by the attention another died 
pays It. It is further excited by 
Ludovic's meeting with a blind ytrang 
woman, Lucy, whose resemblance to 
the portrait’s model and,- perhaps, to 
someone from his past, astonishes and 
disturbs him. His interest in the choir- 
which eventually becomes a 
obsession - stems from his belief that 
Lucy is a member. Ludovic fiMj . 
' penetrates into the inner d^cle of tins ] 
earthly Paradise, joining the select fw 

nt one of MadameMauve’sspirtejlrat ^ 

he does not see the choir sing, nor Ism ] 
united with his love. Instead ,E ’ 
uncovers, whisking away l* 
illusionist’s cloth, not the moavefora 
of this small universe, but | « 
emptiness at the heart of all things. 

Strange indeed is the world fltjj 
Ludovic tries to inhabit. Stranger stiti® 
the way in which we are dra^. 8 ™' 
him as he scurries from assignations 
assignation through the ever-wang®. 
warren of rooms and wniowi 
attempting to understand the 
turvy logic of a place in which n or®“ : 
spatial relations do nota hyayso W 
and In which it is an indiscreet W. 
pursue causal relations. The cried 
all; the chant should be 
investigated as to its source; the 
woman should be appredated wit n 
enquiry into her 
relationship with the Prirtff* , 
admirer. 

If this were the message^g 
entire measure of the book it .. 
about as entertaining as -• 

Marguerite Duras. Fortunately^ 
is more to it than that. Try 35 
the reader is no ra p re f ?.jeoP’J 
Ludovic to play the role of the . 
type to which he aspires and to 
tbSworid of Madame Mauve. 
Ludovic we are torinenfed i 
-desire to know raore i ^ 
explanations aind prooi 
' implications which abound^ 
same time, we are aware 
- that “rien dans ce sens ne 
aboutir”. . . ' i 
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William Buchan 
J ohn Buchan: A Memoir 
272pp. Buchan and Enright. £9:95. 
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oi librar y The Doric tongue 

SSSt&SS™ ESra James Campbell 

such pictures the kindness of hS l nch ' ? e r hea r. 1 of th . e . h °usc u the daiIlca Thcre wc |n ^ 


expression . . .or to miess how prsiIu II? flllu l,lc “ nire or 

the rather long, thin mouth mu d i'brnfy, where John and Susan 

lose all severity in bZ " * d each_other to work, and 


printer’s ink must run in the 
bloodstream of John Buchan’s family. 
He himself wrote, according to the 
latest bibliography, just under a 
hundred books. His saintly father 
published a volume of good sermons; 
hb uncle a couple of books. I calculate 
that his sister Anna (‘‘O.Douglas") 
wrote sixteen, his wife Susan over 
twenty, and his four children nearly 
two dozen between them. Now his 
second son’s memoir comes from the 
firm of Buchan and Enright. 

It is a good book, and good that it 
was written. The catalogue of John 
Buchan's offices and achievements has 
wmc times pushed the friend and 
family man off the page: his vivid 
personal presence was in danger of 
being lost. The surface ease of a John 
Buchan paragraph, though usually 
concealing some depths, does suggest 
immediacy of perception, and there 
was room for intimate, immediate 
detail of this Calvinist-cum-Platonist. 

It Is good for a rarer reason. Several 
Hungs not now commonly noted about 
writers or achievers haunt this 
memoir. One of them is happiness, 
communicated by his son and shrewdly 
understood. John Buchan's Uncle 


I *T y “ ‘“ 8h,er " Lllmh “* Gently in Sctand 

tfn*™ T^h 051 E eo E e • sa y s his son, “I room holding, clearly, the deepest 114pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
h Bucha P 85 a lovable, contentment of vast reading Wid 0 85224 438 X 

m y®rerious man." The writing. I estimate forty books were — — 

mystery is emphasized: “Even as a written there, and uncounted weekly When Huah MacDiarmid’s Scots lvri L - 
a “, u li catc ^ 1 ; .sometimes, this articjes. Buchan's catholicity of “The Watir&aw" was published inthe 

!nnn J Bn H°i he ™ eSS ln my fathcr - " ^ r 5 adm 8 may be unexpected: not just in early 1 920s m Scottish^Chapbook th#- 
a long and loving account of a day's the seventeenth centiiry, but A. E. W. eS br C M Qricvp 

W,th his father 011 M ® s °n and E. Phillips Oppenheim; not “Doric wonomy^ bf exprwsTvMe^s 
the IWeMi at seven years old, he only Bunyan but f. G. Wodehome. imore^i^viX^ 
remarks for a number of reasons, my “By no means an unqualified admirer lines of Mr MacDiarmid’s Doem 
father was a stranger.” This quick, of Virginia Woolfs Jork", he praised Translate then into Ssh is 
fn thmrnhr d m , nud '. ste P. P ausin g f er essays and cnticlsm. He considered the test. You will find that the shortest 
ooserved s ^ The f Rocking-Horse possible translation rons something 

like this . . Since Grieve and 


ii 1 .i? u-.j e undre ssmg, observed Lawrence’s “The Rocking-Horse po 

mvinc all s! ' ep :,u F S,f 0rt 1 l ,o 1 cs ■ this...". Since Grieve and Burns only so long as he remembered 

maeLinc wa S n^h nF n on a ii°Uf’ 1 .t houghAidous H ux!ey MacDiarmidwercthesameperson.it his place as a “Heaven-taught'' 

in Ju^e" S “, rly , m ° f rn !l! g v 1 ^ i, the M pith . ! nset m ^ characleristicaliy vain of him to outsider. 

a $ tl&srtii t pS3b^ ns,d ' rtd asne ” r 

Reuter’s 8 From S? W^am Buchan himself is properly nothing less than the creation of a formal an 

‘‘de^rlv S b “ t sh E rese l ,t i wlt ? race > quietly Scottish poetic renaissance, a task he exception, of course, but even fa 

cfrcSfascribed" throuPh fhp J nowled B cabe - AskedaTl his life if, er. was prepared to undertake single- ScotFs novels the characters who speak 

hin™mil D |! ■ I* was » er * related . . .7 he is aware of handed, and in which lie achieved a in Scots, as a mark of their suiralicitv 

the „ su ^ JU his f^ce “stiffening into a kind of certain limited success. In Literature are held by many to be Hmone his best 

Lon S on : ? e ? bfiB J d atte n«w «mper . * » He tells of his and Gentility (originally given as the creations ) iT seJmsfafrTo sfv then 

(“BdovedVicero^^ne^said^rich 8 ^ nviable lo . n g Wendship wth Elizabeth 198ti Alexander Lectures m Toronto). that the poetic sensibifity woifo be 

Bowen and her husband. So observant David Daiches explores the history more likely to derive from and tend 

a son records truthfully. He feels that behind MacDimmid's heroib towards, ie native bSSad tJadition 

l^L. 5^ 5 _ of __ reached his Son he was a disappointment to his father, endeavour to re-establish Scots as a than the hialilv sophisticated literary 


w >«»- umijf mum ui tne 

selection of a buttonhole from the 
Elsfield garden, before London and 
Reuter’s. From Scottish Manse life, 
“dearly loved but necessarily 
circumscribed", through the 
blossoming in Oxford, the success in 
South Africa and London, the Elsfield 


When auld Sauat Giles, at aught o'clock, 
James Camobell asn merchant towns their cbopies lock, 

r There we adjourn wl'faearty flock 

Ti bill our bodies, 

David Daiches And get wbarewi 1 to crack our joke, 

_ _ Aod dear our noddles. 

Literature and Gentility in Scotland - „ M . 

M . _ Even these two were encouraged to 

Un,vcrsity Press - write in English (almost invariably with 

to. o 85224 438 X inferior results) and discussion of 

Fergusson’s poetiy often carries the 
When H ugh MacDiarmid’s Scots lyric, suggestion lb at writing in Scots was for 
“The Watercaw", was published in the him a form of high spirits, something 
early 1920s in Scottish Chapbook, the he reserved for descriptions of his 
editor C. M. Grieve commented: slumming. Had he lived beyond the 
“Doric economy of expressiveness is age of twenty-four he might have made 
impressively illustrated m the first four a firmer impression, but anyway the 
lines of Mr MacDiarmid’s poem, direction of the Scottish 
Translate them into English. That is Enlightenment was away from the 
the test. You will find that the shortest native tradition in literature, and its 
possible translation runs something members were prepared to forgive 
like this . . Since Grieve and Burns only so long as he remembered 
MacDiarmid were the same person, it his place as a “Heaven-taught" 
was characteristically vain of him to outsider. 

offer such approval but it was also Scottish poets have been in the main 
qu !g practical: MacOmmud s .goal was of the lower class, often lacking in 
nothing less than the creation of a formal education. (Scott is an 
Scottish poetic renaissance, a task he exception, of course, but even in 
was prepared to undertake single- Scott's novels the characters who speak 
handed, and in which lie achieved a in Scots, as a mark of their simplfolty, 

rvr flin I niltprl curnaec Try J fax/ifi.M i. « ■ . * ! 


.. . , • 7 ' “ — j miwiiHfw Biuipci , i . , nc iCUb OI ms 

If 1 vi Canada enviable long friendship with Elizabeth 

■d Viceroy Gone said inch- Bowen and her husband. So observant 


years, the triun 
(“Beloved Viceroy Gone" said inch- 
high Canadian headlines at his death, 
the news of which reached his ton 


a son records truthfully. He feels that 
he was a disappointment to his father. 


that (he poetic sensibility would be 
more likely to derive from, and tend 
towards, the native ballad tradition 
than the highly sophisticated literary 
tradition of neiehbourinfi Eneland. It 


Willie, for example, Town Clerk of 
Peebles^ a useful and a contented man, 
fa described incidentally as knowing 


“exactly what to do with his spare 
tine", a telling Buchan remark. John 
Buchan had times of misery, and not 
fort during and after the First World 
War; his duodenal trouble gave him 
Kin for a quarter of a century, and 
dgMgd- him of much pleasure 
\WfflSin Buchan is excellent on the 
fflMk fo his father’s novels). Yet 
the expectatipn of his lively 
and of many' friends, was of 
finding a particular happiness in his 
preEnce. Even Virginia Woolf, 
faying at Elsfield for three days and on 
g expedition to visit the Necromancer 
wanowahlu, is seen at one moment to 
80 ne off Into a fit of delighted 
faugh ter" . He notes elsewhere the 


atmosphere, from high-summer 

entertaining in a Georgian house in 
Westminster to the over-dry heating at 
Rideau Hall in Ottawa which caused 
people to make remarks as if 
illuminating “some of Tchekhov's 
more whimsical dialogue”. 

He conveys Elsfield above all. His 
father, alone or with his family, made a 
true countryman's enormous walks, 

the n/Mmtm C*. 1_I_ 


s too trusting or people, 
too quick to be distracted by helpful 
schemes; too impatient with proper 
cures and with House of Commons 
committees. In the larger scene, he 
quite misjudged the threat from both 
Hitler and Mussolini, perhaps unable 
to contemplate renewal of the horrors 
of war. 


helpful The serious trouble began with the 
proper Union of the Crowns. When James VI 
mmons of Scotland crossed the Tweed in 1603 
:ne, he to become king of the “two Diadems in 
ra both one”, more than just monarchical 
unable authority was involved; the departure 
horrors of the royal Court from Edinburgh also 
had a debilitating effect on Scots 


This fine memoir of an endlessly P°etiy- The relationship of literature 

.. interesting father stands well on its to politics is usually difficult to specify, 

me country being for him, as his son own: but it does have more general but in this case is quite plain, since 
says, not something townspeople value for toe Buchan reader, beyond almost all Scottish poets were 
drive out to scratch the back of, so to footnote details like the identity of the connected in some way to toe Court. 


agreeable characteristics was a 
tendency, once he had put his foot 
down firmly, to pick it up again." At 
Elsfield ore a domestic staff of seven, 
and ramifications of family, and the 
visitors' book records G. M. 
Trevelyan, Robert Graves, Henry 
James, John Masefield, Walter de la 
Mare, Stafford Cripps and many more, 


the presence of a superbly gifted man 
in a library, from which he sets out and 
to which he returns. “My father’s 
hands were mainly for writing." His 
books were for an educated audience, 
and are still so received; and their very 
particular appeal contains, as this book 


icuubuuu appeal contains, as this buun *► 

rings out, not just the possibility of' a language suited 'to the thoughts and 
appiness, but the value of hope. emotions of the “whole man' . Daiches 

k r r IlllMlnlM ' lha lllFFaranM Irani 


major source of patronage. Inevitably, 
In . a nation whose head was in a 
separate country, using a' foreign 
language, the poets gradually lost 
touch with their native tongue and 
began to treat Scots as no more than a 
vernacular, whereas before it had been 
a language suited to the thoughts and 


Making the iron dreamer’s soul 


Fitkelson .is enable 

evidently W/fiLduW'. felT.1T’ also published 

with hislemrdemaln .ndn*"^ Nta', heWiSnd. 55Jg g.-S 

thrkhbwiWr, ..... 

■ — — — l 0r the higboet 

he 

Olivier Beetv was M^alnblpe arid tf le area of 


Michael Trend 

ton® Daniell (Editor) 

Bret Shqrt Storks of John 
Volume II 

»%2mx 1J “ eph - £8 - 50 - 

Wd ^Daniell tells us in his 
to this book that he has 
■S&ifries. to show Buchqn’s 
^•“tikroes -■ the locus amoenus , 
moorland romance, the 
SE ? 1 ifrattonal and so on: toe 
to. Buchan’s 
Budiaril' ^ eIeVen stories reveal 
:.22S L* “fatoiy of the art of the 

tBaSEvts 


amusingly illustrated here 


from neuroses. His trouble must be 
wholly of physical origin.” One 


Maitland refers to bis own political wholly of physical origin.” 
activity-helsaSecretaiyofState-asa wondere if this example of natv 
hobby. “You call it a nobby?”, he is living up to art might not haye s 


illustrates the difference very 
convincingly and shows how toe 
eventual result was the emergence of a 
formal style of writing In which the 
Word was yet further removed from the 
feeling presumed to have occasioned 
it. 

The exceptions in the eighteenth 


“Certainly. 


i a wondere if this example of nature not ; 
is living up to art might not have slightly S 

ordinkiy dieted the Sthor- . 


political cueer is simply a form of Daniell’s introduction and notes give described ' -. Lucky ^ 
rifling. Uteres no trade on earth toeimpression of an editor who has not Cowgate tavern in these 
where a man has to fear so few able been gble to ' di s tan t 1 * . hlotself •* 

»mDetitors. Of course it's very Public hi B itAri- 


competitors. Of course it s wry public su fgdeutly from his work before 
and honourable and that sort of thing, writing. Tue choice of what to annotate 
and I like it; hut sometimes it wearies arid what to leave unexplained seems at 
me to death. 1 times very arbitrary. To treat these 

Maitland knows that the surface stories as texts is to rob them of someof 
world of Clara and Her set is wry their- liveliness. In the story “The 
vulnerable. “Thank heaven for the Lemnlan” (again based on a personal 
indoor*”, aha savs. but Maitland tells visit made bv Bucfaafl) the author haa 


indoors”, she says, but Maitland tells visit made-by Buchjfa) toe author haa 
her that the division between the warm ' his hero 4tta recall that '“no race has 
indoors arid the savage out-of-doors, ownership fa the gods', a Lemnian 
Between the primitive and the song-maker has said”; Daniel! tells us 
“modern 1 ’, between, the natural and "e Lemnian song-maker, not known**. 


humour. (another poet of “low" origin, son of a 
legan with the postman) tried to open up, in an effort 
/hen James VI which entailed deliberate snook* 
Tweed fa 1603 cocking at genteel attitudes: “If I had 
wo Diadems in *9 choose a motto to be engraved under 
t monarchical ra y name ... on my tombstone, it 
the departure would .be: 'A disgrace to the 
Edinburgh also community’.” 

Beet on Scots MacDiarmid produced a remarkably 

p of literature varied body ot work In Scots, the 
cult to specify, creation of which involved the 
le plain, since regeneration of a language which had 
poets were more or less been left for dead. Yet 
f to toe Court. MacDiarmld's success was (and is) 
Court moved bound to be limited. For one thing, he 
x). while those has -no obvious successor, and even if 
left without a one should come along then he too wlU 
ge . Inevitably, almost certainly have to work in virtual 
sad was in a isolation due to the randomness .of 
ng a foreign Scottish literary, tradition. Moreover, 
gradually lost the problem of bringing together 
e tongue and literary Scots and the language most 
lo more than a Scottish men and women .speak 
are it had been remains unsolved, and Is probably 
thoughts and insoluble. 

a No one knows the territory better 

' hott , v Jj2 than Daiches, and his lectures make 
mergence of a 8°°d reading, not least for the 
In whfch ton samples of Scots poetry from four 
OTedKtoe centuries. He boasts that not a word 

re t^SsSned b®* bccn altered from the text 
re occasioned prepared | or ora i delivery, which is 

‘ acceptable except when an explanatory 

te eighteenth footnote Is required to help the reader, 

. . , D . urse (though if not with Latin or medieval French, 
and his lesser-known then at least with Scots. Why bother to 
ibert Ferguson, who explain that "tocher" is a aowry. and 
Lucky ., ; Middleman s not that “wateigaw" is a rainbow or 
m in these Hues: that "speer" means "to ask”? 


' !• • *1 i . 
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Patrlciia Gralg 

" "'i 1 1 J 1 . ' ' 1 ' 

Elizabeth Taylor 
T he Sleeping Beauty.;, ■ 
250pp. Yirajad, ^2.95. , 


career Maitland reconciles ..tlw W'chan^s “best” stories is. a 
elemental forces that have battled mendable one, audit Is fobel 
within him and which, Buchan iirtpHW, that more volume* wjil follow, 
battle within everyone. •' . - : 


tiff 

^ ■*.•"* ,'-i_ * ■••I'j.J'i.t. vi.: ii . L-VA-.s 


theshow ji over. . 

Le Qiant da EnfantsMo^f^ 

Olivier Beetv wMpubhriied 

Bnd.won the Prix Dorzel^- 
anonymously as Fas ae 

,7X5 wrote ofthe 
de Deux 

emotions: s^pathy- 
dl$faste for their ^^P^nassldpi 
-fqlf respect; for their ...*•* r 

ti 


■ ' techftnvw-' ,rruu lutc many oi 

K, s Jfraes stands slightly orit of 
men-Maltland is 

m R&ariatt- 
A 

nM A {he B ve * of both , 

5)*^ ; ‘.pirn t^Despettcer,; the, ; 

Maitfefld hi. In . 
epw-Bi v f found his own 

B S! e ? percepbvely points 1 
^“Kery of medieval 


a SlmSe^Se^ ^K’^wirk^ vrith iThe.npwlv published Hunting and 
wWch Buchan had been associated Stalking Peer tirougtoiu tte-World V*™ 

mm® a 

Kurhaus after the war has i finfahed^ -2 Sr 


IIViF ul 5 vl -I 

i. a com- Elizabeth Taylor writes sedately arid 
be hoped playfully, about a bygone world: a 
low. . .. world of nannies, te@ln.opi, afternoon 
■- strolls, • rrispectsbl© fadies ! growing 
• > With as tnuot.wrynesa and aplomb as 

iting arid th *Y. muster- : She allows irnto- 
te\orld elements - adolescent reoaldto- . 
j ( 226 pp middle-aged passion - to it*. 

1 7) is hi U*to the. mannerly setting with- * 

out', eridanaeiinu the composure of : 


unexceptionable tiotefa' sudi as ■! the 
Claremont, ^ where smafl adventures 
and mishaps wilt make time pass fairly, 
tolerably, Mrs Palfrey, once a bride in 
Burma, where she faced snakes and 
worse with equanimity. Is one of these; 
and .. Elizabeth Taylor makes . an 
astringent piece, of social observation 
out of the details of her last slate - not 
comfortless exactly, but certainly 
diminltoed. 


. i i>^!- 




out', endangering the . composure of ; . 
her 'exceptionally, felicitous ' pfbse. . 
The Sleeping Beauty (first published 
fa' 1953) fa a joy to read, .• 


haus after the war has fifasheo, S aimg m scouana ana ueer ojme fa7iw 3 r fa a lov to rekd . r 

•atrtsa .^ssS- &™*™*™'** ■ 

kSdiitV' was ' "to frace the psyefac fortuttoa ;wi , the JoiatioB ; of herds/ Mrs Palfrey at toe.Clareinifaf .’ 



lefes crippled by in 


Elizabeth Bosven 

; The Last Sdpt^nber - 

;206pp, PeniBute. £1*95.' , ; : . 

,0.14 OQ..Q372X-. ... : 

- The September of. Elizabeto Bowen's 
title is in 1920 L when Ireland was iritlje 
• throes of the Black : and-Tan War, aqd 
the Anglo-Irish, the pwnefa of gfeat 
bouses such as Danielstown in toe 
novel, uneasily kept up the traditlonof , 
dispensing hospitality to the ^figllsh 


rrison forces while their frieradlCable 
shncM pulled them the other way.' 
ibtlc, 'arresting, nostalgic • and 
tringeht by fi5m. tofa jbool^ Js 
OsJaetrid on? of Elizabeth ppwert’s 
o masterpieces (the .othef fa Trie 
w ah of the Heart t also available from 


